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We are verily guilty ‘concerning our brother * * * * * * therefore is this distress come upon us. 


SAMUEL A. ALLEY, Printer. 
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if it involves. national expense. or safety, becomes of con- 
cern to every part of fhe Union, and is a proper subject for 
the consideration of those charged with the general admin- 


not be abridged, and does not make any exception of the 
cast of slavery! I am told it was Virginia that was the 


means of putting this into the Constitution; and I thank 


side; and, instead of being “confident (to use his language) 
that, if the state of things which now exists had been appre- 
hended by those ‘States, the cession of the District would 


in the ceded territory? And shall they, having failed to 


royed : : ; 
other property destroy make, or attempt to make such stipulation, now claim that 


such service. 
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Bot; what is more directly to the point now before us, 
Congress has, in passing laws providing compensation for 
property impressed into the service—‘“taken for neagr use 
—expressly refused to include slaves. | Thus, when the act 
of the 9th of April, 1816, “authorizing the payment for 
property lost, captured, or destroyed by the enemy, while in 
the military service of the United States,” was under dis- 





cussion, Mr. Maryatt, of South Carflina, moved to amend 
the section which provided for impressed horses, carts, &c,. 
so as to include all other property lost in the service, He 
particularly called the attention of the House to the cases 
of slaves used as the drivers of wagons, as sailors, laborers, 
&c., impressed into the service, and lost, captured, or des- 
troyed by the enemy. His motion was negatived by a large 
majority. A similar motion was made by Mtr. Forsyth, on 
the 24th of January, 1825, to amend the bill authorizing 


it was implied *‘in the cessions and acceptance of the terri- 
tory! This omission to except the case of the abolition of 
slavery is the more significant because there was, in these 
acts, a reservation really made, namely, “that nothing here- 
in contained shall be construed to vest in the United States 
any right of property in the soil, or to affect the rights of 
individuals therein, otherwise than the same shall or may be 
transferred by such individuals to the United States.” 

Now, why was there not connected with this reservation 
the stipulation which I have suggested in favor of slavery? 
[t could not have been for the want of caution in the Legis- 
latures of Virginia and Maryland; for there was a very ex- 
treme caution exercised in making the reservation as to tbe 
soil—since it is quite obvious that, without such a reserva- 
tion, no property of individuals in the soil could have pass- 
ed to the United States, Nor could the omission have been 


not have been made,” no man can consider the state of feel- 
ing and expectation in regard'to slavery at thattime, without 
being confident that “if the present state of feeling had been 
apprehended by’’ the Middle ard Northern States, ‘the ces- 
sion would not have been” aecepfed. 

Such being the true state of this case~such the “faith” 
really “implied” in the histoy and spirit of the times to which 
I have referred, is it not amazing to witness what is now 
passing? Instead of the redemption of the implied pledge 
to remove from around this seat of Government the curse of 
slavery, it has been permitted greatly to increase; and this 
very city has become the great Slavery Mart of large portions 
of these States—insomuch that the Representatives ftom the 
free States, and their constituents who come to this city to 
witness the deliberations of Congress, are compelled to wit- 
ness the driving of coffles of slaves through its principal av- 


Virginia for it. For, it seems to me that, if they had 
meant to except the case of slavery, they would have said so 
right out, and not left it to this. loose sort of understanding, 
which, after all, I do not see was any understanding at all, 

The fact is, it’s a pretty great affair to take away these na- 
tural rights of speaking, and printing and. petitioning; and 
especially to take them away in such a case as this. And 
then, to take them away by implication, too. Why, if I had 
seen it in the Constitution itself I should hardly have be- 
lieved my cyes; and yet they say I am deprived of these 
rights by implication! Now, it seems to me that in such a 
case as this, if there is to be any thing implied, it should be 
the other way; that is, in favor of my natural rights, and 
especially in favor of the rights of the poor slave, that I 
think about just as much as Ido about my own, 


istration of the Government.’ 


Thus you see, sir, that the very father of the Constitution 


—the man so eminently distinguished for his intelligence, 
his sound judgment, and his sober, practical views—per- 
ceived, and yielded to the force of the argument drawn from 
the weakness and the danger of slavery. 


And, Mr. Speaker, how greatly is this argument strength- 


ened by the rapid increase of the slave population; and es- 
pecially by the obstinate determination evinced to resist all 
attempts to persuade to its abolition, accompanied even by 
studied vindications of it as an institution to be sustained 
and cherished. 
of this danger when he hears such declarations as the fol- 
Jowing from a Governor of one of the slave States of this 


Who will not feel impressed with a sense 


Union: 
“Domestic slavery, therefore, instead of being a political 


with alterations, 


“ 


And nowy, to. samtipetherwhole: matier, it is my opinion 
that this implication ought to be turned the other end fore- 
most, “t yy; onal, besitest have heardet 


the effect of an impression that the grant of power by the 
Constitution to Congress was not full and complete. so as 


“ “ 
evil, is the corner-stone of our republican edifice. No pa- 


further payment to sufferers during the war, and with a s'm- 
ptriet who justly estimates our privileges will tolerate the idea 


ilar result. enues, and by the very doors of this Capitol—to. witness, in 


fact, the stave-Trane, with all its, infernal maghinery of pri- 
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SPEECH OF MR. SLADE, OF VERMONT, 


On the Right of Petition; the Power of Con- 
gress to Abolish Slavery and the Slave-Trade 
in the District of Columbia; the implied faith 
of the North and the South to each other in 
forming the Constitution; and the principles, 
purposes, and prospects of “Abolition. 

[ContTInveD.] 


But there is a still more striking illustration of the push- 
ing of legislation to “the verge” of constitutional power in 
favor of human liberty, in the celebrated ordinance of 1787 
“for the government of the Territory of the United States 
north-west ef the river Ohio.” ‘The sixth of the “articles 
of compact” of that ordinonce declares that “there shall be 


In addition to all this, the House of Representatives re- 
peatedly refused, upon the most pressing and urgent appli- 
cations of Francis Larche, to make compensation for his 
slave, impressed into the service at New Orleans, in the war 
of 1814-15, and killed in the service. A report of the com- 
mittee of Claims in this*case may be found in the 3d volume 
of Reports of committees, Isf session, 21st Congress, No, 
401; in which numerous cases of rejected applications for 
compensation for slaves killed in the service are referred to, 

Consent of the People of the District. 
Tt is,in the next place, said that Congress may not abol- 
ish slavery here without the consent of the people of the 
District. This objection has received the sanction of my 
venerable friend from Massachusetts, (Mr. Adams,) in an 
address to the people of the United States since the last ses- 
sion of Congress, and deserves, for that reason, if for no oth- 
er, to be well considered. I understand the venerable mem- 
ber to have placed this objection on the ground that it isa- 
gainst the great leading principle of our institutions—that 
of self-zovernment—that the people should be acted on by 


not to require an express exception, if any was desired or in- 
tended; hecause'the ‘subject of the extent of the powers 
granted to Congress over the District had then recently been 
discussed, as I have shown, in the Virginia Convention, 
where it had been maintained that the power was “unlimit- 
ed”—extending to “every possible case.” Neither could 
the omission have resulted from a supposition that, as the 
Constitution had granted to Congress power to legislate “in 
all cases whatsoever,” it would be incompetent for Virginia 
and Maryland to make the stipulation that it should ‘not leg- 
islate in a particular case—since it had been expressly de- 
clared in the Virginia Convention by Mr. Madison. the fath- 
er of the Constitution, “that the ceding States might settle 
the terms of the cession,” and “make what stipulation they 
please in it.” Nor could the omission to make the stipula- 
tion have resulted from an impression that it was wnneces- 
sary to stipulate against the exercise of a power not within 
the competency of legislation; since the competency of leg- 
islative power to abolish slaveay was then universally con- 
ceded. 


sons, whips, chains, Roe mo tradefittle less hor- 
rible—in some of its agp@G more so—than that whose pros- 
ecution on the high seag@ur laws have subjected to the pun- 
ishment of death,” " ® 

And now, to crown the whole, the very petitions—prayers 
of citizens of the United States, asking, in the name of hu- 
manity, the abolition, not of slavery in Virginia and Mary- 
land, but of slavery and the slave-trade here, até sneered at, 
and rejected without a hearing; while the petitioners are 
branded as “desperate and despicable fanatics” upon this 
floor. 

Mr, Speaker, need [I ask who has the right to complain 
of a violation of “good faith” in regard to the matter of sla- 
very here? atom is) 

Implied Pledge of the North to the South in 

v" Adopting the Constitution, 

I. eome now to another branch of the subject of implied 
faith of a more general nature, [ mean the “implied faith” 
that Congress will not legislate on. the subject of slavery 


eee 


did that whelllthe Con 
pected. that. slavery woul 


itittition was made, every hody ex- 
y dubve abolished in a little while; and, 
as I don’t see how that could be done unless folks were to be 


of emancipation, at any period, however remove, or on any 
condition of pecuniary advantages, however favorable. I 
would as soon open a negotiation for selling the liberty of 
the State at once, as for making any stipulations for the ul- 


allowed to speak arid ptint against it, [ think that is evidence 
that the understanding was that way. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, look. at this ploughman, as he lays 
down his newspaper, takes off his spectacles, and thus rea- 
sons, and tell me if his argument is not conelusive and un- 
answerable, 

Such, sir, is the common sense whic! is at work among |! 
the People upon this question, which slavery has so mach 
mystified; and this is the way the cobweb arguments that 
have been elaborated for its protection are swept away. You 
will perceive that my farmer has brought his reasoning to a 
very important conclusion, namely, that all implication in 
such a case should be in favor of natural rights; and, there- 
fore, should, in this case, be exactly the reverse of what is 
claimed in behalf of slavery. And is he not correct? Is it 
not demanded by the common sense and unperverted feel- 
ings of all men, that 7mp/ication shall never be permitted to 


timate emancipation of our slaves,” 


Having spoken of the attempts of those whom he calls 


“foreign incendiaries” to reason the South out of its suicidal 
attachment to slavery, he says: 


“It is my deliberate opinion that the laws of every com- 
munity should punish this species of interference by death 


without benefit of clergy, regarding the authors of it as 
enemies of the human race!” 


Such was the declaration of Gov. McDuffie in a meseage 


to the Legislature of South Carolina in 1834; and it has 
since heen followed by the notorious threat of hanging, 
made on the floor of the Senate of the United States.” 


Can any body fail to see, in the infatuation of all this, 


augmented danger in the institution of slavery? 


But, Mr. Speaker, aside from all considerations of n+- 


tional hazard, or of mere constitutional obligation of de- 


Whence, then, the very significant and important omis- 
sion to settle this question by a stipulation in the acts of 
cessions! There can be but one answer to this questions 
and that is, that Virginia and Maryland did not intend to 
make such a stipulation; They did not, in fact, desire to 
make it. The subject of the power of Congress, under the 


neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in the said Terri- 
tory, otherwise than in the punishment of crimes,” This 
article not only prohibited the future introduction of slaves 
ifitd the Northwestern Territory, but, in effect, abolished the 
slavery which then existed there. This is sufficiently obvi- 
ous from the terms of the ordinance. And such is the effect 


here, and that the People of the North will not agitate the 
subject—drawn from what is called the “compromise which 
lies at the basis of our federal compact.” 

I do not here refer to the assertion often made that “slave- 
ry, as it exists at the South, is guarantied by the Constitu- 
tion,” because such an assertion has not even plausibility 


fence and protection, how strongly must the North feel im- 
pelled to take an interest in the matter of slavery by the sim- 
ple relation of brotherhood resulting from the Union, T'his 
can be better felt than described, hut is nowhere hetter de- 
scribed than in the simple, touching declaration: “Whether 
one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; or one 


legislation without their consent. I admit the correctness 
of this principle, but deny that it sustains the objection. It 
will not certainly be claimed that the consent must, in all 
cases, be expressed. ‘There are very few, now on the stage 
who expressly consented to the constitution when it was a- 
dopted; yet nobody denies that we are all bound by it in 


take away or abridge such important rights as those of speech 
and the press, and petition, or be used to sustain such a 
usurpation as that of slavery? Does not natural justice re- 
volt at it?) Does not humanity, in her breathless struggle 
for victory over oppression, after a contest of ages, cry out 
against it? And yet this very implication is now claimed 


which has been given to it by judicial decision. I refer to 
the case of Harvey and others, vs. Decker and~ Hopkins, 
decided by the Supreme Court of Mississippi, in the year 
1818.-- Walker's reports, p. 36. 

.This was the case of three slaves who had been taken by 
Decker from Virginia to the Northwestern Territory, in 1784 
where they remained until after the ordinance of 1787, and 
until the year 1816. How the case came up for adjudica- 
tion in Mississippi does not appear. It was fully argued on 


a motion for anew trial, and the Court decided that the 


virtue of an assent, implied. And is not the assent of the 
people of this District to our legislation implied, upon the 
same principles? When the territory composing this Dis- 
trict was a part of Virginia and Maryland, the assent of its 
inhabitants to that Constitution which authorizes Congress 
to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever was, 
in effect, given by the adoption of that constitution by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; and the present inhabitants of the Dis- 
trict are bound to submit to any legislation of Congress con- 
stitutionally exercised. 


general grant of power to legislate in all cases whatsoever, 
did not escape the attention of the leading men in those 
States, They knew that by tho cessions they parted with 
all jurisdiction over the territory; that Congress was made 
its exclusive legislature; and that legislative power was then 
relied on asa legitimate means for abolishing slavery; and 
yet, with their eyes thus wide open, they ceded the ten miles 
square, and expressly confirmed the ample power over it 
granted to Congress by the Constitution, without the slight- 
«st attempt to impose any limitation whatever upon the ex- 


enough to entitle it to notice in a grave discussion; though 
there are thousands, probably, who really believe that there 
is such a guaranty—which those who claim the right of 
free discussion are wickedly violating, But I state the ob- 
jection as it is expressed by Mr. Van Buren in his North 
Carolina correspondence. He did not place it on the ground 
of a guaranty in the Constitution, or inferable from the Con- 
stitution, but of a faith implied in “the compromise which 
lies at tho. basis of the federal compact.” ‘This is surely 
sufficiently indefinite for the largest convenience of non- 


member be honored, all the members rejoice with it.” It is 


to “lie at the basis of our Federal compact!” ! 
An implied pledge that the rights of speech, and the press, | ! 
and petition, shall be sacrificed in favor of slavery?’ What, 


mpossible to extinguish this feeling! 
But, besides, let it be considered that, by coming into the 


sir, would-have been the sensation in the Convention of 
*87 if such a pledge had been presented for its action, in the 
form of an article of the Constitution? 
of amazement and indignation would have lowered in the 
countenances of Washington and Madison and Franklin 
upon its annunciation; and how would its adoption have 


What expressions 


Union, the North made slavery in a sense its own—that is, 
to the extent of slavery in- this District, and a slave-trade 
here as horrible and disgraceful as is to be found in Chris- 
tendom. Has not the North, as well as the whole country, 
thus assumed a high responsibility to liberty and humanity? 
And may not the People of the North, and of every part of 
the United States, seek to discharge that responsibility by 


shaken the country with a very earthquake of indignant 


slaves were emancipated by the ordinance of ’87. One of ercise of that power in ghe abolition of slavery. 


committalism, 


the pdints made in the case was, that whatever might be the 
effect of the ordinance, the slaves were emancipated by the 
constitution of Indiana, adopted in 1816, This was resist- 


_ ed onthe ground that to give it such an effect would be to 


The decision of the Court on this 


If this reasoning be correct, the assent of the people of this 
District to the constitutional action of Congress is implied; 
and to require that it be expressed asserts a principle which 
would absolve the People of the whole country from all ob- 
ligation to obey the laws either of the States or of the Na- 


While the supposition of an “implied faith” to Virginia 
and Maryland is thus clearly negatived by the terms of the 
cessions, and the significant omission of any stipulation in 
them in favor of slavery, there are other considerations which 
render it manifest that no such limitation can be implied. 


The compromise! Where is it? And what is it? Those 
who rely on it profess to infer it from the history of the 
proceedings on the question of slavery in the Convention 
that formed tha Constitution. Whatis that history? Briefly 


feeling! And yet now! ‘the compromise of the Constitu- 
tion”, and “the guaranty of the Constitution” and “the im- 
plied faith of the constitution” in favor of slavery are as fa- 
miliar with Southern gentlemen, in their discussions of this 
subject, as household words, Sir, it is time this delusion 


any and by al! the means which the full extent of power re- 
cognised in the Constitution shall warrant? 


In asking, as is so often done, “What has the North to 


do with slavery?” it seems to be supposed that, because the 
North have no power to /egislate slavery out-of the slave 


violate vested rights. 
this: 
Slavery existed in a portion of the States. A desire ex- 


isted atthe North to introduce an express provision into the 


States, therefore they have no right to attempt to reason it 
out, without reflecting that, while legislation by the Congress 
of the United States is limited by the grant of power in the 


tion, 
And here it should be borne in mind that the objection 
does not apply solely to leglislation for the abolition of sla- 


were dispelled, and the constitution, in its true relation to 
this great question of slavery, properly understood, 
Though, Mr. Speaker, the ploughman’s common sense 


What is the ground of the supposed “good faith” to Vir- 


point, coming from the highest judicial tribunal of aslave 
ginia and Maryland! It is the assumption that the abolition 


State, is worthy of special notice, 
Are 


ae 


oR a 


“What (say the Court) are these vested rights? 
they derived from Nature, or from the municipal law? S/a- 
very is condemned by reason and the laws of Nature. It 
exists, and can only exist through municipal regulations; 
and, in matters of doubt, is it not an unquestioned rule that 
Courts must lean in favorem vile et libertatis? Admit- 
ting it was a doubtful point whether the constitution was to 
be considered prospective tn its operation or not, the defen- 
dants say, Youdake from usa vested right arising from mu- 
nicipal law, The petitioners say, You would deprive us of 
a natural right guarantied by the ordinance and Constitu- 
tion? How should the Court decide, if construction was 


_.feally to determine it? In favor of liberty,” 


That the practical effect-of the ordinance was to emanci- 
pate the slaves within the Territory at the time of its adop- 
tion, (and that, too, let it be remembered, without compen- 
ssation) appears from the fact that slaveholders in the Terri- 
tory petitioned Congress for a repeal of that part of the or- 
dinance touching the subject of slavery, upon the ground 
that it had such an effect, I refer to the memorial of “the 
inhabitants of the counties of St. Clairand Randolph,” Ill, 
presented to Congress on the 12th of January,J796. It is 
an interesting document, embodying as it does the principal 
arguments now urged and always urged, against the eman- 
cipation of slaves without the consent of their owners; and 
showing the tenacity with which slavery clings to its wrong- 
ful possessions. Let me state the substance of it. 

The memorialists declared the ordinance to be contrary 
to a fandamental principle in all free countries, “that no ex 
post facto law should ever be made.” They stated that they 
were, at the date of the ordinance, possessed of a number 
of slaves, which the sixth article “seemed to deprive them 
of, without their consent or concurrence;” and they com- 
plained that the effect of that article was to deprive them, 
not only of the slaves holden by them at its date, but—what 
was a great grievance! —of the children of those slaves born 
after that date; their right to whom, they affirmed, with truth; 
to be as indefeasible as the right to their parents. They 
close their complaint by saying that, se far as it respected 


very, but that, from its nature, it is applicable to all subjects 
of legislation affecting the interests of the people of the 
District; so that the principle it involves strikes at the whole 
power of Congress supposed to be conferred in the clause of 
the constitution we have been considering, 

Let us see how the new principle contended for is to be 
carried out. How is the new piece of timber to be put into 
the building which has been so “fitly framed?” 

There must. it is said, be an express assent of the people 
of the District, How is that assent to be obtained? Shall 
meetings be called? How andby whom? And when they 
are called, and come toact—upon what principle—by virtue 
of what organic law shall the decision of the majority bind 
the minority, or bind those who do not Choose to atrendt 

And, then, in what form and under what circumstances 
is the assent to be grven?Must the law which we may pass 
be submitted to the people in their assemblies for their sanc- 
tion? Or shall they meet beforehand, and give Congress 
power to exercise legislation in certain cases or upon certain 
subjects, Ieaving to Congress the power to settle the details 
of its own action? 

Congress has hitherto always proceeded upon the ground 
that its power to act was derived from the Constitution. 
And when the inquiry has arisen, what are we authorized 
to do? Wisc and learned men have gravely looked into the 
Constitution to determine the question. But, under the 
new doctrine, the case is entirely changed; and our wise 
men must lay aside their spectacles, shut the book of the 
Constitution, and go about to inquire, what power do the 
People of this District think we have a right to exercise? — 
Or what power are they disposed to grant us? We used to 
think we must inquire of the Constitution to know what we 
might do, especially as we were’solemnly sworn to support 
it; but now we must inquire of the people of this District ! 
Who ever heard of such a Government as this wouid be 
if the doctrine I am combatting should prevail? Surely I 
need say no more to prove—what everybody must see—that 
it puts an end to the Government of Congress over this Dis- 





of slavery and the slave-trade here would injuriously affect 
the interests of those States, Butis legislation on the subject 
of slavery the only legislation which the principle of this 
objection would reach? Is there, in fact, any legislation ca- 
pable of affecting the interests of the neighboring States, to 
which it might not be applied?’ Might it not, for example, 
reach the criminal code which we might enact for the Dis- 
trict? or the licensing of lotteries or gaming establishments 
- - or our legislation upon the subject of the currency 
here? 

Does not the principle of this objection strip us of all 
power, not only over the subject of slavery, but over every 
other subject, our legislationon which might affect the feel- 


‘imge’and interests of Virgitiia and Maryland, and send us, 


cap in d, to those States, in the attitude of inquiring 
what we may do in the execution of our powers of legisla- 
tion? - Who's willing to take this attitude? Who dream- 
ed, at the afoption of the Constitution, that the Federal 
Government would ever be brought to the necessity of tak- 
ing it? 

And, then, the same difficulty would exist in case the peo- 
ple of the District should—as it is contended they must 
do—give their assent to the action of Congress abolishing 
slavery; for the abolition would be just as injurious to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland, if effected by Congress with the consent 
of the people of the District, as without it. Indeed, the 
principle of the objection would be just as fatal to the right 
of the people themselves to abolish slavery here, as to the 
right of Congress to do it. The objection, in fact, places 
both Congress and the people in the same position, in re- 
gard to abolition, as are the individual citizens of Virginia 
and Maryland. It is one of the most unjust and oppressive 
features of their slave system, (a feature which marked the 
cruel and sanguinary system of Spartan slavery!) that in- 
dividuals are prohibited from emancipating their slaves, ex- 
cept upon condition of the banishment of the emancipated; 
though a dispensation may be, and sometimes is, granted by 
special act of legislation. 

The cruel policy which compels the citizens of those 


Constitution for its abolition. ‘This the South resisted; and 
the Constitution was adopted without such provision. 

These are the facts, What then was the compromise? A 
compromise involves a mutual concession, What did the 
North concede? She conceded (be point in dispute. And 
what was that?’ Simply whether the Constitution should 
abolish slavery, How did this concession pledge the North 
not to speak, write, print, or petition against slavery? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this simple statement 
of the case makes it almos$ too plain for argument. The 
mind is actually compel > labor to find even plausible 
ground for the inference © anty relied on; and yet 
that inference is matt 4 great pertinacity. It is 
said that slavery waa “Yeot, and+thatebe 
vention, having agreed®, — ‘y make no provision to 
abolish slavery, there % + an implied guaranty 
that it should be no*mon, _ , but that the North 
should forever after h crn 

Now, however incigtible this may apper to men of com- 
mon sense, it is really“@fue that there is a sort of sense w2- 
common enough to drawsuch an inference. [ have no doubt 
it will amaze many a Bimer, when he sits down to read 
his newspaper, to find this is the state of the case; and he 
will be tempted to say that slavery makes as bad work with 
logic as it does with human rights. What! says he; a 
guaranty that I shall say nothing about slavery, because the 
men that made the Constitution, after talking about it 
awhile, stopped talking, and made a Constitution that didn’t 
abolish it?) ‘This is strange doctrine. Ido not agree to it; 
for, in the first place, these slaves, if they are black, are my 
brethren. ‘The good Book says that God made of one 
blood all nations of men; and these slaves are men; and 
they have feelings too, as well as I, and rights as well as J; 
and I can’t help feeling for them, and saying what I think 
about their being held in bendage. In fact, I don’t see why 
the men that pretended to own them might not just as well 
pretend to own me, and come here and take me. And, in- 
deed, I had-almost as lief they would, as to stop my talking 


Constitution, there is, and from the nature of the case can 


argument seems to me quite sufficient to settle this question, 
yet there are other reasons, not, of course, so readily oc- | 
curring to him, which greatly strengthen the conclusion 
at which he arrives, namely, that the implication, instead of 
heing against the free exercise of the rights of speech and | t 
the press, and petition, was clearly in its favor, ‘This im- 
plication necessarily grows out af the Union itsel/f—that 
very Union from which the contrary implication is attempt- 
ed to be drawn. 

The Union gave.to the North a new and deep iaterest 
in the question of slavery. Without the Union, the Peo- 
ple of the North would.have felt the strong impulse of mo- 
| tives to which no heart Can be insensible, urging the consi- 
deration of a subject so deeply interesting to the human race, 
But, when the Union was formed, they came to sustain to 
slavery a new relation, involving interests and rights having 
important bearings on the present question. 

In adopting the constitution, the North entered into a sti- b 
pulation to deliver up fugitives from oppression—a stipula- | P 
tion whose execution is abhorrent to humanity, and from 
which the whole soul of a freeman instinctively revolts. | 3 
Provisions also were conceded whereby the power of the 
whole Union was pledged to protect the States from inva- 
sion, and to put down domestic violence. ‘The relation of | ¢ 
all these stipulations to slavery is obvious. The burden 
they imposed is obvious—a burden rendered severer by the 
unnatural character of stipulations to aid in sustaining sla- | 9 
very, Nature itself dictates that such stipulations should | ¢ 
never, by any construction, be extended beyond the strict | " 
“letter of the bond;” and that, while a literal compliance is 
yielded, the largest liberty should be allowed to the burdened 
party to use all lawful means to remove the necessity of a 
compliance, Thus, for example; if I were bound by specific | b 
obligation to deliver up to my neighbor his fugitive slaves, | ¢ 
and to assist him in putting down their efforts to regain their | h 
natural rights, and to defend him from attacks which might 
he invited, and rendered more hazardous to him by their 
presence in his family, every body would say that this very 
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civil power, 
civil arm—with an energy which no such arm can resist, 
Wherevtr mind can come in contact with mind, through the 


be, no such limitation to the exercise of moral power. Its 
legislation, so to speak, is not. the creature of constitutional 
grant, 


It has a higher origin; it rests on a deeper founda- 
Its jurisdiction is the world. It seeks no aid from 
It acts on mind, and with mightier than the 


ion, 


gencies of speech and the press, there, restrained by noth- 


ing but trath and justice, it puts foth its energies, and 
achieves its victories. 


While the Constitution gave to “the People of the United 


States” nv authority to repeal the slave laws of the States, 
and bartish slavery from their borderay ttteft troth—omfipo: 
tent truth—trath onfettered—free as the spirit of man—to 
take the wings of the moi ning, and fly to the uttermost parts 


fthe land. [nstead of attemptinz ihe impossibility of 
inding it, the Constitution guarantied to it a tongue and a 
ress, and left. to go forth to its mighty conflict with error. 

It seems to me that those who deny this freedom to truth, 
nd claim that it is bound by constitational fetters, do not 


reflect on the strange, anomalous condition in which they 


1us place the free States of this Union. To most of the 


ivitized world we may freely utter the voice of truth on 


the subject of slavery, (for by what lines of latitude, or 
mountains, or occans, can that voice be confined?) while to 


ar Southern brethren we may not speak, because—they 
re our brethren! Were the Canadas slave States, we 
‘ight bring to bear on them—as Great Britain has. through 


her West India emancipation, upon the Southern States of 
this Union—an anti-slavery influence which they would 
find it difficult to resist, Nothing but a wall reaching to 


eaven, and penetrating to the centre of the earth, could 
xelude that influence. And yet the Union of these States 
as reared upon “Mason and Dixon's line” that wall of se- 


paration! It leaves, indeed, a gate through which the North 
may pass, and mest pass, when danger threatens; but when 
we have poured out our blood to aid in protecting and secur- 


trict, and abolishes the seventeenth clause of the eighth sec- 
tion of the first article of the Constitution as completely as _ 
. ow 


ing slavery, we must retire, without uttering, on pain of 


about their enslaving the black men; for how can a man 
death, one word of admonition against a continuance of the 


obligation would give me a peculiar claim to use all rea- 
smmable meenc- to ersuade him to emancipate them, and 





them, the ordinance was altogether ex parte; and that, if ‘ ainda p : 
: States (where the eh Mh fap Mismceanrs caretally guarded 
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And then, if 
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they had been CUTSUttods— thnx 
compact depriving them of their most valuable property. 
Such was the ordinance of 1787—an ordinance passed 
y, with the exception of a single vote. It is 
remark that, although this ordinance was drawn 
by a distinguished member from Massachusetts, (Mr. Dawe) 
idea of abolishing slavery in the Northwestern Ter- 


ananimousl 


some of tne “men anu wus UT vtro trees cee 
slavery and the slave-trade abolished. 
Implied Faith to Virginia and Maryland. 

It is farther objected to the exercise of our power of abol- 
ishing slavery and the slave-trade here, that it would be a 
violation of the “good faith of Virginia and Maryland, im- 
plied in the cession and acceptance” by Congress of the 


brethren in bondage, against their strongest convictions o 
duty, and the noblest impulses of a generous nature, is thus 
extended even to the Government of the United States; so 
that, although under aconviction of the claims of justice, it 
might desire to abolish slaaery here, and thus cease to stand 
before the world in the character of a slave-holding Govern- 
ment, it could not do it without going, with the slave-holders 


-bala talking when he feels as much as T do? 


holder a little scoring. But my speaking and writing will 
go but little ways if slavery has a right to say to the printer 
that he shall not print what [ write. 

And then I understand that there are six or seven thous- 
and slaves in the District of Columbia, and that there are 


wee te 4~ tha 
be glad to know why [may not do it, if i doe habee, Me 
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The Worti is, wccuves, vOut WW dsset ap 
the common defence,” as well as specifically to defend each 
State from invasion, and to put down domestic violence. 
And will it be asked what has the North to do with slavery, 
when it is considered what an element of national! weak- | a 


institution. 


mr my | : 
aretanyg i peel aprige and relieve the country from its danger, 
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I have sometimes heard it said that, in forming the Union, 


the North took the South with the incumbrance of slavery, 


nd must patiently bear its evils. But the South, it may 


ginally brought out by Mr. Jerrenson, having 
dby him in 1784, in his report, as chairman 
f Congress, of a plan for the government 


ness exists in the two millions and three quarters of slaves | with equal propriety be said, took the North with the in- 
within the limits of the nation? The South now say—hands | cumbrance—if such it may be called—of freedom. Each 
off; let us alone! But should they come to feel. the com- | necessarily subjected itself to the influence of the other—an 
bined pressure of foreign war and domestic insurrection— | influence exerted by the official intercourse growing out of 
acommon Government. and the facilities of social and com- 


territory which forms the District. 

“Good faith implied in the cession and acceptance.”— 
What does this mean?’ It must mean this: that there was 
something in fhe cession and acceptance, or in the ciream- 
stances connected with them, that raised a confidence in 


ritory was ori 
been suggeste 
of a committce 0} 
of the Territory. 


pens there, right in sight of the Capitol, where slaves that 
have been bought are shut up, until there are enough of 
them got logether to send off to market, away to the South, 
where they will never see their husbands, nor wives, nor 


of Virginia and Maryland, to the Legislatures of those States 
for the enactment of dispensing statutes! 
Such is the humiliating position in which the slave-power 


seeks to place the Government of this republic! 
I declare it 


. 
; 
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“<= “public use’ for this property?” 


And now, sir, by what authority did the Congress of "87 
thins abolish slavery in the Northwestern Territory? : Was 
there any power to do it conferred by the Articles of Confe- 
deration which will at all compare with the authority given 
td Congress in the present Constitution to abolish slavery 

‘here! None will pretend it. And yet the ordinance was 
passed, and slavery abolished—so strong was the anti-sla- 
wéry feeling of that day--so ready were the men of the Rev- 
oltition to strain authority to the very utmost, for the pur- 

se of banishing slavery from the land which freemen’s 
Pico’ had been profusedly poured out to redeem from op- 


pression’s power. 
opjection--Property cannot be taken without pro- 
cess of law, or, without compensation. 

But it is said that the power to legislate “in all cases what- 
soever”” is restrained from abolishing slavery, by the 5th of 
the amendments to the Constitution which declares that “no 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without 
process of law.” My reply to this is, that the term ‘pro- 
* as used in the amendmeut, cannot there be taken to 
laves, because the Constitution itself calls them per- 
sons, and treats them 2s such. They are described in the 
gd section of the 4th article as “persons held to service or 
jdbor:” and in the 2d section of the Ist article, which pro- 
vides for their being represented in this body, they are spo- 
dn of as “all other persons,” If, then, it had been inten- 
ded to prohibit the taking of slaves, “without due process of 
law,” the amendment should have 80 described them, The 
Constitution must be made its own interpreter; and it calls 
them “persons.” No mere intendment, therefore, can in- 
clude them within the meaning of the term “property.” 

If it be said that this construction would. not make the 
Constitution prehibit individuals from depriviag slavehold- 
ers of their slaves without process of law, I admit it. The 
guaranty extenditig, for the reason mentioned, in nowise to 
slaves, their “owners” ate, of course, left to their rights as 
existing independent of the guaranty. 

The honorable member from Georgia (Mr. Cooper) refers 
to that clause of the amendment which prohibits the “taking 
df private property. for public use without just compensa- 
tio,’ finds in that an eee “08 
a tended [says be] that this Government has 
“4 A egos [nas Sir, [admit that abolition 
does not take for “public use.” But TI at the same time 
maintain that it does not fake at all, within the meaning of 
the Constitution, - It performs a nobler work than “taking” 
slaves for public use. It takes off from them the crushing 
weight of Jaws which consign them, without compensation. 
to the use of others, and restores them to the use of them- 
eelves, ‘This is abolition. 

But I have another reply to the argument drawn from the 
amendment to the Constitution referred to. - It is, that the 
Government of the United State» has always refused to rec- 
ognise slaves as “property,” for which ‘ compensation” might 
be claimed. under the constitation. In numerous cases in 
which they were taken into the service by their masters as 
waiters, and killed in the service, has Congress refused com- 
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Virginia and Maryland that the Government of the United 
States would not abolish slavery or the slave-trade in the 
District—this confidence, from which ever of these sources 
derived, carrying with it a corresponding pledge on the 
part of the United States that such action should not take 
place, 

Now it is manifest that there could have been no such 
pledge implied, because there could properly have been none 
such expressed. Congress had no power to make such 
pledge. It would have been utterly void, if made, because 
the Constitution having given to Congress power to “exer: 
cise exclusive legislation in‘all cases whatsoever” over the 
District, no one Congress can, by any act, restrict a subse- 
quent Congress to the exercise of that power in some cases 
only; if it could, it would have the power to alter the Con- 
stitution by act of legis!ation. 

Bat, waiving this, let us look into fife acts of cession and 
of acceptance, and see whether any thing can be found from 
which the supposed confidence could be raised on one side, 
or the supposed pledge implied on the other. 

The acts of cession, one dated December 3d, 1789, and 
the other December 19, 1791, are as follows: 


“Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That a tract of 
country not exceeding ten miles square, or any lesser quan- 
tity, to be located within the limits of the State, and in any 
part thereof, as Congress may by law direct, shall be, and 
the same is hereby, forever ceded and relinquished to the 
Congress and Government of the United States, in full and 
absolute right, and exclusive jurisdiction as well of soil as of 
persons residing, or to reside, thereon, pursdant to the tenor 
and effect of the 8th section of the Ist article of the Consti- 
tution of the Government of the U. 8.” 

Such were the cessions, “Full and absolute right and 
exclusive jurisdiction of soil and persons residing or to reside 
thereon.” And that there should be no hesitancy on the 
partof the United States to accept the cessions, on account 
of any supposed failure to make the grants they contained, 
co-extensive with the grant of power to Congress in the 
Constitution, it was added, “pursuant to the tenor and effect 
of the eighth section of the first article of the Constitution 
of the United States,” 

The acts of Congress accepting these cessions are mere 
acts of acceptance, containing nothing which has the slight- 
est bearing on the present question, 

Now, what is there in these cession#'and-varix_ 
to raise an expectation on one side, or imply a pledge oft... 
other, that the power to abolish slavery was to hecome a 
practical exception from the “exclusive jurisdiction” ex- 
pressed in the cessions, or from the authority to legislate “in 
all cases whatsoever,” given in the. Constitution, to which 
they refer? What sort ef “good faith” is it which, in the 
face of so plain a grantof all power, excepts, without any 


tant power now in question? Could notghe ceding States 
have incorporated in their acts a proviso that nothing here- 
in contained shall be constraed to vest in the United ‘States, 
or to recognise, in any manuer, the power to abolish slavery 








pensation, thongh it has uniformly made it for horses and 


ue 


language expressing or implying such exception, the impor 





It being thus apparent that there is nothing in the ‘“ces- 
sions and acceptance” implying the “good faith” which is 
relied on; and that such implication, carried out, would sub- 
ject Congress to an absurd and degrading subserviency to Vir- 
ginia and Maryland; the question recurs, where shall we 
find this mysterious “good faith,” which is in every body’s 
mouth, but which nobody can detine, and nobody seems per- 
fectly to understand? 

Mr. Speaker, there never was any such thing as the “im- 
plied faith” that is contended for. [t did not enter the con- 
ceptions of either of the parties when the cessions were 
made and accepted. Virginia and Maryland now desire to 
limit the _action of Congress on the subject of slavery,— 
They then desired no such thing. 

If the objection were placed on the ground of the present 
wishes of Virginia and Maryland, then I say give them all 
the effect to which the desires of those States are fairly en- 
titled; but, when they place it on the high and imposing 
ground of a breach of implied faith, my reply to them is, 
that there is not and never was any such implied faith as 
they contend for; that the change in their minds since 1789 
does not change the character of the enactment and accept- 
ance of the cessions; and that they must, therefore, be con- 
tent to abide by them according to their fair import. 

Indeed, I go further, and say that the state of public senti- 
ment on the subject of slavery at that period, and the uni- 
versal expectation then entertained that slavery would, at 
no distant day, be abolished, not only negative the idea of 
the implied faith contended for, but furnish the strongest 
ground for an opposite implication. I shall presently, fora 
more general purpose, produce such evidence of that public 
sentiment and expectation as will, I trust, satisfy the most 
incredulous that, instead of objecting to the action of Con- 
gress on the subject of slavery here, the States of Virginia 
and Maryland were bound, in good faith, long since, to have 
abolished slavery within their own limits; and that their 
neglect to do so is just ground of complaint on the’ port of 
the United States. In no part of the Union were there lou- 
der and’ mote bitter denunciations against slavery than in 
these same States of Virginia and Maryland when the terri- 
tory was ceded-and accepted. It was not only ‘universally 
admitted, as I have shown, that the abolition of slavery was 
within the competency of ‘legislation, but that it must and 
would be effected, to use Washington’s language, “at nodis- 

“ype? 1D ~~ ~tone of this territory, therefore, it must 
, Congress with the ex- 
peetation, well undersioouX, vr, and Maryland; thet 
the District about to be set apart for the seat of Governitenry 
would soon cease to be surrounded by a slave population—a 
consideration which may well be supposed to have had great 
influence in-inducing the decision of Congress to locate the 
seat of Government here. i 

Instead, therefore, of the present agitation of the subjéc 
of slavery and the'slave trade here being justly to be regar- 
ded: (to use the language of Mr. Van’ Buren to the North 
Carolina Committee) “as a surprise upon the people of Vir-| 


parents, nor brothers, nor sisters any more. 
makes me feel bad to think about them, And TI understand 
that Congress has a right to say that these six or seven thous- 
and slaves shall not be s!aves any more; and, also, that 
slaves shall not be hought and shut up there any more, to 
be sent away to the South. Now TI am told bere, in this 
newspaper, that because the men that made the Constitution 
stopped talking about slavery, [ am prohibited from sending 
my petition to Congress asking it to exercise its power about 
slavery and the slave-trade in the District of Columbia. 

I know it is said I may petition; but Ido not see what 
use there is in sending my petition to my representative, if, 
the moment he gets up with it in his hand, it is to be con- 
sidered us objected tu, and the question about its being re- 
ceived is to be considered as laid upon the table. Now, I 
consider that it,all amounts to saving, in asort of back-hand- 
ed way—and I dislike it the more for that—that my petition 
shall’not be received or considered; and I would as lief they 
would say that I slrall not write it and send it as to do this; 
for if they will not hear me, what's the use in sending my 
petition and asking my representative to present it? 

Now, nsI)said, Ido not agree ‘to all this, These rights 
of speaking, and writing, and printing, and petitioning, are 
great rights, which 1 am thinking these Constitation-mak- 
ers would liave had no business to stop the exercise of,even 
if they had put it in the Constitution: and certainly that- 
it cannot be stopped merely because they stopped talking 
about slavery; for, if F understand the matter, that stopping 
only meant that they would say no more about abolishing 
slavery by the Constitution; and what shows this is, that 
they went to talking about slavery, and writing about it, and 
printing about it, and having socicties about it; and petition- 
ing about it, right off after the Constitution was formed, 

And, besides all this, the Constitution, if I rememb 


freedoin of speech or of the press, or the right of the Peo- 
ple to petition for a redress of grievances. Now, I think it 
is pretty essentially abridging these rights to ‘say that I shall 
not speak, nor write, nor have my writing printed, about 
slavery; and that I shall not petition azainst slavery and the 
slave-trade in the District of ‘Columbia; for, if there was 
any thing that grieved me, it is tha¢ slavery, and. that buy- 
ing and selling, and driving and shipping to, market, of men, 
women, and children in that District. 

The good Book, again, tells me to remember those that 
are in bonds as bound'with them; (and this=—as bound with 
them—-I take it, means something?) and yet I must not say, 


right, says that Congress shall make no law abridging the |. 


which may Heaven avert!—should not we of the, North be 
bound by the constitution to pour out our blood aud expend | 1 
our treasure in grappling with slavery —it might be, in its 
strongest paroxysms of despair and desperation! And shall 
we not be permitted to ask our Southern brethren to avert | ¢ 
this danger, by converting these millions of natural enemies | b 
into grateful friends, and thus furning this element of weak- | 0 
ness into an element of strength? Can any thing be more 
reasonable than this? 

I know the South affect to despise these stipulations of | n 
the constitution, and say; we ask none of your help--we 
can take care of ourselves, But who does not perceive the | t! 
use which a foreign enemy might make of the slave popu+ 
lation, now numbering a litte less than three millions—a 
fearful. number!—but rising, it may be, to ten, fifteen, or 
twenty, millions! Who can calculate the strength of the 
inducement that might “lie holden out to'them? Freedom! 
What allies would this word raise up, and, bring to the aid 
of an invader! And where /ken would be the boast, we 
want none of your help—we can toke care of our our- 
selves! 

Think not, Mr. Speaker, that this is the mere creation of | o 
an excited fancy, introduced here to help out an argument 
fot abolition. Tt is as impossible to: contemplate the exist- 
ence of a rapidly increasiug slave population in our coun- 
try without such forebodings as it would be to be unmindful 
of a magazine in presence of an enemy, with  bomb-shells 
charged for its explosion, Whoever has read the debates in 
the Virginia Convention, in 1788, upon the United States 
Constitution, will remember the glowing picture «f this 
danger drawn oby- Patrick Henry, and the -argument be 
founded. on it, that the obligation imposed on the General 
Government to “provide for the common defence” carried '| 0 
with it aright not only to say “that every black man must 
fight,” but. a right also to abolish slavery: within the|a 
States. It is not to my present purpose to discuss that ques- | d 
tion; but it 7s to ask whether: there is not enough in the 
basis on which he founded bis argument.to justify the Peo- 
ple of the North in the utmost exercise of their rights of 
speech and the press, ard petition and legislation against 
slavery,’ rg t 

If there are any still disposed to regard: with indifference 
the argument I have drawn from this ‘source, let me comi- | t 
mend to their «pecial attention the extraet which I now read:})¢ 
froma speech of Mr, Mapison, in the first Congress, in 
1789. Speaking of the abolition of the slave-trade, he 
says: 
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por-serite, or prints word about my feelings, because the Cam 
stitution makers: stéaped tatking abon™_ 

were making the*Constitition, | And thei® « 

pray, and do pray every day, to my Heavenly Fathe? tex 
slaves} arid His ears aré open to! my prayer; and yct, Con- 
gress shuts its ears, and won't hear me,;because the Consti- 
tutionsmakers stopped talking about slavery while they were 
hammering out the Constitution! . How absurd is it to sup 
pose. an impilied-guaranty against the exercise of these 





ginia and Marviand,” the surprise should be on the other 


tights, when that very Constitution: deel that they shall 


Sohowl) somture to say itis as much for the interests of 
: é Stoto.in the Union. 
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fence.” itr <ast OT Nostilitios with foréiga” nations, they 
will be the means of inviting attack, instead of repelling in- 
vasion.' Iv isa necessary duty of ‘the General: Government 


to pr every part uf, the empire against danger, as we 
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emancipation. 
must be silent! While the rest of the wor'd is moving on 


cause we have formed the Union! 
shrouded in the -larkness of Egypt, and hushed in the sil- 
ence of death on the great subject which is moving Chris- 
tendom, because we have formed the Union! 


dissolving 
reverse 0 
‘can be effected, will, ‘of itself, dissolve the | 
ithight as well expect that the stopping. up of E1na’s crater 
would not produce an earthquake, as_that a dissolution ot 
the Union woul not follow ‘such a suppression, 
man who knows any: thing of the nature of the human guul, 
rand the power of its agonizing sympathies with human suf. 
‘fering and oppression, must admit this, Beware how you 


‘this danger, though ‘it may be a local affairyyety | trifle with these sympathies! Call them weakness—brand 


nercial intercourse resulting from the Union. 

And, sir, the North has felt that influence, and still feels 
It has, as I shall soon show, felt it ever since the Gor- 

tnament went into operation, in the control which slavery 

as maintained over its whole action, Where the balance 

f influence will ultimately fall remains to be seen. If the 


free States are true to themselves and to the great princi- 


les of freedom, standing firm in their defence, there can be 
o doubt that those principles will finally triumph, Bat, to 


secure that result, there must be a better understanding of 


rose principles, and more firmness in maintaining them, 


than I have ever been permitted to witness here. 


There is, Mr, Speaker, something «monstrous in the idea 


that /Ais. Union was formed to perpetuate slavery. Yet 
such is to be the result if the claims of the South are to be 
sustained; for the Union is, in effect, thereby thrown around 
slavery asa shield of defence. against the power of truth, 
which might otherwise 
Before the Union, we might have spoken, and spoken with 


be brought to bear against it, 
reat effect, Without the Union, we might now put forth 
ur moral power in unisoy with the influence of British 


But the Union has been formed, and—we 


1is great question of human rights, we must he silent be- 
This whole land is to be 


Mr. Speaker, if this is to be the effect of the formation of 


this Union—if it is thus to become an instrument of perpe- 
taating slavery, then should the preamble to the covenant 


f silence, the compact of iniquity, have been made tu read 


thus: “We the Penple of the United States, in order to form 


more imperfect Union, establish injustice, ensure domestic 
iscord, provide for the common weakness, promote the 


general injoty, and secure the curses of slavery to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and.establish this Gonstitution 
for the United States of America.” : 


Such, sir, should have been the preamble tothe Constitu- 
ion; for it would be perfectly descriptive of it if the Union, 


_of which it is the compact, is to hecome what the claims of 


he South weald really make it—an instrument of perpe- 
uating: slayery. 


It is urged, as.an argument for suppressing freedam of 


speech and the press, and ‘petition on the subject of slavery, 


hat the free'exercise of these: rights will have the effect of 
the Union. Now,sir, I, maintain precisely the 
this. I maintain that this very ey roti if it 

nin, ‘You 
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them as fanatics —denounce them as incendiary. Yet 
they cxist, and will exist, and ought to exist; and your con- 
tempt and abuse of them will only increase their intensity. 
( To be Continued. ) 
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CINCINNATI: 
Tuesday Morning, April 7, 1840. i 
A SE TTI 

“DEATH OF CHARLES HAMMOND, Esq. 

We copy the following notice of the death of 
this distinguished man from the Cincinnati Chron- 
icle. [tis accompanied by a concise, faithful, and 
an elegant portraiture of the character of Mr. Ham- 
mond, to which we can add nothing. It is grati- 
fying to the friend of human rights to remember, 
that the mostimportant of this great man’s produc- 
tions, during the last year of his life, were consecra- 
ted to the cause of Freedom. His review of Mr. 
Clay’s speech, and his other articles on the slavery 
question, are yet felt in their influences, 


The servi- 
ces which Mr. H. rendered to human liberty during 
the riotous occurrences of 1836, cannot be too 
highly appreciated. ‘Ihat stormy period brought 
out the strong points of his character in bold re- 
lief. Friends 
nor foes will ever forget the courage, the sagacity, 


[lis position was a sublime one. 


the iron-firmmess, the noble devotion to principle, 
with which fie then maintained the supremacy of 
the laws and constitution, and the rights of free 
discussion. We have reason to believe, that the 
courage and calmness with which Mr. Hammond 
as represented in the notice below, met his death, 
were the products of an enlightened faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the Saviour of the world. 


From the Cincinnati Chronicle of the Ath inst, 
DIED, 

Yesterday, at 12 o'clock, CHARLES HAMMOND, Esa. 
Editor of the Cincinnati Gazette. Mr. H. was an extraor- 
dinary man, ‘There are few in the western states, whose 
names were better Known, and none whose weight of au- 
thority was greater, As a lawyer, a political writer, and a 
man of strong sense and remarkable independence of char- 
acter, he was greatly distinguished, His legal opinions, 
based upon original goed sense, supported by much legal 
reading and long experietce, were seldom known to be 
wrong. They were, therefore, as much respected. as the 
judgment of a court, though without its power of enforcing 
them, At the Bar he practiced little in his latter years; be- 
cause he was rot an orator to please the multitude, nor was 
he picased himself with that kind of business, 

But though Mr, Hammond was greatly distinguished as 
a lawyer—as a political writer he was still more so, In bis 
peculiar way, he had no equal, Though many were equal- 
ly successful in popular favor, there was not one whose pen 
wrote the trath with more vigor, or whose words fell with 
more distinctness on the understanding ‘There was no a- 
voiling the meaning, the point, or the force of his writing. 
No one provoked him in political hostility without regret; 
especially, as truth nearly always sharpened his arrows, and 
good sense gave them their force. His prejudices were, how- 
ever, so strong, and the attacks upon himself so numervus, 
that he mingled with his general fairness, much of the bit- 
teiness which belongs to the partizan editor. For his great 
power as a political writer, he had three eminent qualifica- 
tions. He was, first. as we have said, an able lawyer, whose 
opinions were respected. He wasalso familiar with the well 
of pure classical English, from which he was always able to 
draw the precise word to fit the precise thing; and which, 
being English, was always well understood by all his readers, 
and gave force to the sentiment, He was, next, thoroughly 
informed and experienced in the history and politics of the 
country. He had read all the political works of his day, 
from the Revolution to the present time; he knew many of 
the actors in politics; in the west nearly all; and his own 
strong meinory was a treasury of history and anecdote. To 
these qualifications we may add his character as a man of 
perfect integrity, unshaken firmness, and fearless independ- 
ence. No one doubted these qualities; and the many occa- 
sions in which he felt himself constrained to exhibit them in 
opposition to popular feeling, brought them out in bold relief, 

Mr. Hammond was, we believe, born in Western Virgin- 
ia, where be received his fir-t impulses, His theatre, how- 
ever, during the most active years of his life, was Belmont 


‘To please universally was the object of his 
life, but to tax and to please, any more than to 
love and be wise, is not given to men. Tlowever 
he attempted it. To render the tox palatable to 
the partisans of American revenue, he made a pre- 
amble stating the necessity of such arevenue. ‘T'o 
close with the American, distinction. + és revenue 





was rte 


ey 


o 


factures; to satisly ine mviChan ee. 
duty was trivial, and (except that on tea which 
touched only the devoted East India Company,) 
on none of the grand objects of commerce. ‘I'o 
counterwork the American contraband, the duty on 
tea was reduced from a shilling to three pence. But, 
to secure the favor of those who would tax Amer- 
ica, the scene of collection was changed, and with 
the rest, it was levied in the colonies. What need 
I say more? This fine-spun scheme had the usual 
fate of exquisite policy.” 

Who has not heard of the Rev. Alexander 
Campbell? He is a great man—a bold investiga- 
tor—a fruitful writer—the chief leader of anew 
sect. We speak after the manner of men, and 
hope his admirers, many of whom are our per- 
sonal friends, and foes to slavery, will forgive us. 
We mean, that he is recognized as a chief advo- 
cate of that new division of Christendom, which 
is devoted to the restoration of “primitive Chris- 
tianity.”” Mr. Campbell has, what is called in the 
vocabulary of various seets, multitudes of follow? 
ers, North and South. His*Harbinger is published 
in Virginia, and circulates extensively in the 
United States. His travels extend from one end 
of the Union to the other, and his hopes of suc- 
cess in the restoration of “primitive Christianity” 
depend doubtless, in his opinion, on free access to 
the public mind of he country every where. Now, 
it is evident that a great reformer, from the con- 
trariety in habits of thought and feeling, and in 
institutions, which marks this glorious Union, 
must find it no easy matter to carry forward his 
work of reformation to the satisfaction ofevery body. 
Of all things, we should think that slavery would 
constitute the greatest obstacle to a reformation, 
designed to unite on a primitive gospel platform, 
all the people of the United States. Mr. Camp- 
bell, of course, has realized this difficulty. It is 
evident, that the agitation of the slavery question is 
quite unpropitious to his benevolent designs. On 
such a question, such a man cannot aveid-express- 
ing an opinion. All eyes regard him with interest. 
If he avow himself an Abolitionist, farewell to 
the South; if a pro-slavery man, his influence 
would be destroyed in the North. His situation 
is perplexing. Now charged with favoring Abo- 
lition, and now with countenancing slavery, he is 
called upon again and again to define his position. 
With brethren in slave states and brethren in free 
states, he must so fashion his sentences as not to 
offend even the weakest of these little ones. Now 
we do not say that Mr. Campbell in his course 
on the slavery-question, has proved himself to be 
kindred in spirit to the great men of whom we 
spoke in general terms in the commencement of 
this article; but we do say, that his situation and 
relations have been wonderfully trying to human 
nature, and that his conduct, from whatever mo- 
tives originating, has been precisely such as a great 


a 
horizon, portending’ 0 vengeance may 
not be far distant.” “&..,-at the same time in the 
ear of the South he sweetly sang—*jt 
was, indeed, in Abrahanis: tithe a very happy in- 
stitution; and it is to be hoped that it will yet be- 
come so in the South. Abraltam’s slaves to the 
amount of three hundred and eighteen, at one time 
for their master, and vanquished 
Surely Chaistian slaves should 





tached to thelr Christian masters’ 


as were the slaves of Abraham and other ancient 
and venerable slaveholders. Among all God’s peo- 
pleallinsurrections were in defence of their masters; 
and if Christians do their duty now, it will be so 
whenever necessary for their defence against an in- 
vading foe.”” Menalmostthoughthim an ultra Abol- 
itionist when he declared —*Certainly, if God spar- 
ed not the old world for its violence, if he plagued 
Egypt for its slavery, and broke Babylon in pieces 
for its tyranny and oppression, if He always at length 
interfered in behalf of the afflicted and degraded 
portion of our race, the vials of his fiercest indig- 
nation from the angels of destruction shall be 
poured out upon our nation, if it do not repent, 
and reform, and put away this manifold evil from 
But, in the next breath he would 
build up the slaveholder, by regretting those ‘rash 
and ultra dogmas propounded all over the land,”— 
“viz, that the holding of a person as a slave ‘(or in 
a state of involuntary servitude) was always a 
sin.” ‘Had the Apostles viewed the subject in 
this light, they never would have commanded, 
masters render unto your setyants what is just and 
equal, but rether, masters, immediately emancipate 
ycur slaves, and pay them wages.” 

Our readers will perceive, that in thus charac- 
terizing Mr. Campbell’s position in regard to 
slavery, we have generally used his own language. 

We said, he entertained two sets of principles, not 
perhaps absolutely contradictory, but calculated on 
their presentation to-produceceatradictory impres- 
sions. ‘The reader will now understand us. Sep- 
tember 17, 1837, Mr. Campbell, in answer toa Te- 
quest addressed to him by Mr. Birney, wrotea 
letter which appeared in the Philanthropist of the 
twenty-ninth of the same month, from which the} 
strong anti-slavery language used in the foregoing 
paragraph, is extracted. ‘The pro-slavery language 
in quotation marks is from an article of Mr. Camp- 
bell in the Millenial Harbinger, for March 1840, 
entitled ‘Morality of Christians.” Both articles 
are published below, that the reader may judge for 
himself whether we have not given a fair represen- 
tatiou of this gentleman’s views. As we remark- 
ed substantially before, they are intended for dif- 
ferent meridians, and convey very opposite im- 
pressions. Let it not be thought, however, that 
there is any absolute contradiction, ‘There is none 
at least which Mr. Campbell cannot reconcile. It 
will be perceived, that all his artillery is levelled at 
‘American slavery.” American slaveholding is 
avery different thing. ‘The former is damnable, 
the latter Scriptural. Do not take our word for it, 
reader. Compare the two articles, and tell us 
whether we wrong him. 


among us.”’ 


Anti-slavery men are not to be imposed upon 
any longer. ‘They will anticipate the sentence 
which the next generation will pronounce on Mr. 
Campbell, and fix upon biggie w the brand of pro- 
slavery. Who is thie “~ +s outrage the com- 





man, in love with posthumous and present fame, 








county, Ohio. —He represented that county, at one time, in 
the Senate. He was never fund of the trappings of office 
or station; and this feeling, with the little court he paid to 
popular prejudices, kept him frum those stations, which sce- 
med justly his due, 

In 1824 or 5 Mr. Hammond removed to Cincinnati, and 
in ashort time took charge of the Cincinnati Gazette, in 
connection with his practice at the Bar. The columns of 
that paper, and his “Reports,” as reporter to the Supreme 
Court, are almost the ouly monuments of his great literary 
labors. 

During the last two years he has been gradually sinking 
in body, under the influence of a general debility. For the 
last four months he has been confined to his house:—But 
the whole of this time his mind has beamed clearly and 
strongly. He made his preparations for death with the calm- 
ness of acool man of business, and the courage of a war- 
rior taking his rest. He knew that he had fought his last 
battle on earth, and wished not to linger on the ficld where 
he could no longer mingle in the array. 

He parted quictly and peacefully with the world, and went 
to his grave as a place of repose. 

That he was singular in his manners—abrupt in his ad- 
dress—and severe in his hostility, will be forgotten—when it 
is remembered that he was benevolent in disposition, up- 
right in conduct, honest in his opinions, intrepid in their ex- 
pression; of noble intellect, useful as a citizen, admired as a 
writer, and respected as a Jurist. 





MR. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL AND SLA- % 


VERY. 
‘Those epochs in human affairs, which are sig- 
nalized by the commencement of great moral or 
political reforms, having their origin in fundamen- 
tal principles, and contemplating the overthrow of 
practices or institutions sanctioned by time and 
authority, are exceedingly perplexing to great men. 
Having acquired a large stock of reputation under 
the existing order of things, they fear to adventure 
itin a new enterprise, that may have to contend 
against universal prejudice. Sagacious enough to 
discern, thot the principles on which it is founded 
are a sufficient guaranty of its ultimate triumph, 
and yet aware of the odium which attaches to its 
preseut advocacy, theic only refuge at first, is in si- 
lence. But, the time arrives, when the reformers 
become numerous enough to exact respect, and 
their opponents find it necessary to rally all 
their forces in self-defence. Neutrality now is 
out of the question. For a great man to be with- 
out opinions, upon a question that is arraying his 
countrymen in hostile parties, and touches 
principles with which itis presumed he is familiar, 
is dishonorable. It can never be tolerated. He 
must give utterance to something; all parties ex- 
pect it; a regard for his own reputation demands it 
at his hands. But, how distressing, how full of 
perils such a crisis! Present popularity is too 
pleasant to be sacrificed; future glory, too precious 
to be forfeited. ‘T'wo worlds must be cared for, 
the world coteasporary and the world to come. 
‘Te be branded as a fanatic now, would be too bad; 
but to expose his name to the execrations of pos- 
terity would be worse, He is to determine 
what position he shall oceupy now, which, while 
it shall secure 10 him the show of independence, 
will not exclude hima from the pale of the reigning 
party, or be a bar fo bis admission into the pro- 
scribed party, when that shall have aequired the 
ascendant. A difficult task this, so difficult that 
nothing but the grossest delusion eould stimulate 
ally one to attempt it. 

These universal pleasers remind us of a pas- 
sagé in Burke’s speech on American taxation, in 
which he is characterizing the celebrated Charles 
‘Townsend, whom he most happily styles a candi- 


date for contradictory honors. 


and universal influence, would be likely to adopt. 
On the question of slavery he professes to have 
his own opinions; of course these are what he has 
always held, for it would be presumptuous to sup- 
pose that either ‘the abolition or anti-abolition ar- 
guments, movements, or excitements have mate- 
tially changed a single view or sentiment” of such 
a man as Mr, Campbell. ‘These opinions, we 
take the liberty to remark, aré divisible jnto two 
classes, which, while they are not absolutely con- 
tradictory, are yet so entirely dissimilar, as to be 


according as one or the other may be presented. 
Had we read of Mr. Campbell in history, in- 
stead of having known him as a cotemporary, we 
should be apt thus to describe his position in re- 
gard to slavery. 

He pleased the North, by setting free all o 
own slaves, He quieted ~'~ : 
“to give unto their slaves that which was just ms 
equal,” and to seek for the amendment of all laws 
which in their judgment were “cruel, unjust, un- 
republican, and unchristian.”” Abolitionists were 
gratified with the declaration that, ‘from the age of 
mature reflection,’’ he had been, ‘‘economically, 
politically, morally, and religiously opposed to 
American slavery, as essentially incompatible with 
the genius of our political institutions, disreputable 
to our national character, and contrary to the phi- 
lanthropy of the Christian institution.” But then 
came the announcement, that, if Christian mas- 
ters would only faithfully discharge towards their 
slaves the duties enjoined by the Bible, ‘the con- 
dition of the African population, instead of excit- 
ing the pity, would soon stir up the envy of a 
multitude who are now denouncing in unmeasured 
terms the horrors of Southern slavery.” The 
foes of slavery rejoiced, when he denounced it as 
‘san evil of the first magnitude; as root and branch 
contrary to the eternal and immutable principles of 
gospel righteousness and gospel benevolence; but 
the slaveholders’ fears were quieted by the assur- 
ance, that slaveholding was an act sanctioned by 
the Old and New Testament, that the relation of 
master and slave was sin/ess, and that the holding 
of slaves under laws which do not forbid great op- 
pression, was not necessarily oppressive, any more 
than holding a wife where the laws permit brutali- 
ty, was brutal. ‘The humane heart was pleased 
to hear him Jaunch out into eloquent denunciations 
of the wickedness of destroying the family rela- 
tion, of cruelly treating slaves, and keeping them 
in gross ignorance; while the slaveholding heart was 
flattered with his associating the relation of sla- 
very itself with the tenderest relations ordained by 
God. ‘To the lovers of liberty he commended his 
boldness and anti-slavery zeal when he exclaimed, 
“if Mr. Jefferson could honestly say, with Virgi- 
nia slavery in his eye, that he trem! 7 =" 
equ» . 

le lim a ae is 
tory of the world before him, remembering that 


his retributive judgment and justice are immutably 
the same, tremble for this community- while look- 





- 


the principles of God’s moral government, and of 


ing at the scowling etorm that now lowers in our 


mon sense of mankis aig in one breath 
of the ‘fiercest vialg yrath being poured 
eut upon us, if we way this manifold 
iniquity,” and in th f restoring this mani- 
fold iniquity to a patriarchal state? ‘That delight- | 
ful ground of non-committalism, where Mr. Camp- 
bell could overlook the combatants, and whence he 
could send a word of encouragement now to one 
side, then to the other, he will no longer be permit- 
ted to occupy. ‘The period has come, however 
much he may complain of it, when, if a man of in- 
fluence say any thing upon the subject, it must tell 


calculated to produce contradictory impressions, | for or against human rights. We appeal to every 


man of ordinary discernment, who may read the sub- 
joined article from the Harbinger, whether it is not 
directly calculated to strengthen the bands of wick- 
edness, to confirm at least slaveholdiny disciples 
of his own faith, in the practice of slavery. What 
That the relation of slavery ex- 


f his | does he teach? 
Nio@iisted in the primitive chureh—that it was-recog- 


iizedBy the Apostles—that it is not sinful—that 
all a Christian has to do is, to give uato his slaves 
what he thinks just and equal, and vote for the re- 
peal of such laws, as he thinks cruel and unjust, 
and unrepublican and unchristian. But, the pro- 
perty-holding power--the power by which one 
man claims an absolute right to control the 
body, soul and spirit, of another man; to take from 
him all his earnings, to doom him forever to de- 
gradation in condition and character, to reduce him 
to the condition of a brute, with not a single right 
save the right to life,—this power is sinless, scrip- 
tural, sanctioned by God! ‘This is what he teaches. 
We shall attempt no refutation of his argument. 
It has been presented in a stronger form often and 
agains, and as often answered. We will not stoop 
to argue the right of an innocent man to liberty— 
to the control of himself, any more than we would 
our own right. He who, in the midst of the light 
which the anti-slavery discussion has struck out 
on this subject, requires proof on this point, 
we may well suppose, is given up to believe a 
lie. We need no Bible to teach us, what 
every man feels—that he has a right to himself; 
and any book that would teach contrary to this 
primary fact of human consciousness, deserves to 
be burned. Shame! everlasting shame be the por- 
tion of that minister, who attempts to prop the 
sinking fabric of oppression, by the word of God! 
The wickedness of the attempt is horrible. What 
is the charter by which Mr. Campbell holds his 
liSerty? When he shows that charter, he will find 
thereon written the right to liberty of the poor slave, 
whose degradation he has helped to. perpetuate. 
Mr. Campbell may yet live to curse the day when 
he took his pen to prove robbery sinless, 
From the Philanthropist, Sept, 29, 1837, 
Alexander Campbcli. 


In the 79th number of our paper, Mr. Birney in a public 
manner, in his own name and in behalf of numeroas per- 
sons, solicited from Alexander Campbell, Minister of the 
G--nel, information as to his persanal connection wi 

“> *" "Ve have the pleaspre of 4afing 


_v*reply of this distinguished individual,— 





hale 


Bethany, Va, Sept. 15, 1837. 
To James G, Binney, Esq. ; 

The high estimate I have formed of the purity and moral 
worth of many of my acquaintance who are most benevo- 
lently and religiously opposed to American slavery, super~ 
added to my very great respect for you, my dear Sir,’and my 
desire to gratify those numerous friends of whom you speak, 





(slavery), 


were may the christian with the history of the world before 


constrain me, however reluctant on other accounts, to com- 
municate the information sought for in your favor of the 18th 
ult. which owing to my absence from home was only seen 
by me for the first time, this morning. ‘The reasons why I 
am not an “abolitionist” have substantially been presented 
in a former number of the “Philanthropist.” Still I am 
free to confess, that I have always been from the age of ma- 
ture reflection, economically, politically, morally, and _reli- 
giously opposed to “American Slavery,” as essentially in- 
compatible with the genius of our political institutions, dis- 
reputable to our national character, and contrary to the phi- 
lanthropy of the Christion Institution. 

> Axso “my cop>- +.) wit thaevetam J could only state. 


I have bee, 

times under my 

them were purchased Yur a cers - ak 1” 
all of which I have set free from slavery. ‘The last of these 
families, a lad of eleven years old, I have had entered on our 
County Records as free at the age of twenty-one. Such, 
sir, in brief, are my connnections at present with American 
slavery. 

When I had the honor to be a member of the Convention 
which revised the Constitution of Virginia, I. conferred with 
vatious distinguished members of that body on the propriety 
and probable success of an attempt to provide for the gra- 
dual emancipation of the slaves in Virginia, by Constitu- 
tional enactments, for as slavery exists by constitutional 
grants, it is only by constitutional means that I have, at any 
time, sought its termination. Desirous of a full understand- 
ing of the matter, I applied for all the works on the subject, 
to the Editor of the only press which before the era of abo- 
litionism plead the cause of emancipation. He kindly for- 
warded me the books sought, with all the facts and docu- 
ments in his possession. I prepared myself thus far for the 
conflict which we expected in advocating this measure in 
that Convention, But the friends of the project, of which 
there were not a few in that body, judged that unless we first 
obtained a change in the basis of representation it would be 
in vain to make an effort in behalf of the gradual abolition 
of slavery, Aflera long and arduous struggle we failed in 
securing a free white bass of representation by two or 
three votes, Yetthat minority represented a large majority 
of the citizens of the whole commonwealth, Failing in 
this fundamental matter, we saw it would be useless to ask 
for a provision for emancipation, and. very reluctantly indecd 
abandoned the project, 

My views of American slavery have not, however, 
changed. I still regard it asa political evil of the first mag- 
nitude,—as root and branch contrary to the eternal and im- 
mutable principles of gospel righteousness and gospel be- 
nevolence, Yet I do not regard slaveholders, as such, na- 
turally, necessarily and unalterably worse than other men, 
for the same reason that the gospel system is one thing and 
the people living under it another, Under the christian sys- 
tem I have found many unworthy professors, and under the 
American system of slavery, [ have found many of the most 
humane and benevolent persons in the world, anxiously so- 
licitous to “render to their servants that which is just and 
equal.” ‘he fact that our system of slavery allows of su- 
perlative oppression and cruelty, does not oblige all men 
whose misfortune it is to own slaves, to be either unjust or 
cruel to them. But if Mr. Jefferson could honestly say, 
with Virginia slavery in his eye, that “he trembled for his 
country when he remembered that God was just;” how much 


him, remembering that the principles of God’s moral gov- 
ernment and of his setributive justice are immutably the 
same, tremble for this community while looking at the scowl- 
ing storm that now lowers in our horizon, portending that a 
day of vengeance may not be far distant. For certainly if 
God spared not the old world for its violence, if he plagued 
Egypt for its slavery, and broke Babylon in pieces for its 
tyranny and oppression, if he always at length, interfered in 
behalf of the afflicted and degraded portion of our race, the 
vials of his fiercest indignation from the angels of destruc- 
tion shall be puured out upon our nation if it do not repent, 
and reform, and put away this manifold evil from among us, 
I communicate, my dear sir, to you the more freely on 
this subject, because of the violent proceedings in your State 
and other free States against the freedom of discussion.— 
Is it possible, sir, that the Institutions of our country area 
century before the present population? And are we, the 
boastful advocates of freedom of thought, of speech, and 
of the press, the only English Protestants on the face of the 
wide earth that are virtually opposed to free discussion! 
Tell it not in the Canadas, publish it not in the streets of 
London, lest the colonists rejoice, lest the daughters of the 
monarchists triumph!! 
The christian, sir, is a free man. He is taught to think 
freely for himself, to speak freely on all the great interests of 
mankind. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is lib- 
erty.” The christian, then, if on the Lord’s side, as he 
doubtless is, will always be the advocate of rational liberty, 
the liberty of law; and as such, will vote against all sorts 
of tyranny political and ecclesiastical. God himself has 
set the highest value upon this liberty, by making mana 
voluntary agent, and by hazarding all the tremendous con- 
sequences of human apostacy rather than to have bound 
him fast in the indissoluble chains, of an insuperable neces- 
sity. Weare made capable of virtue, of intellectual and 
moral bliss only by being made free agents, and asa very 
natural consequence, we will by all constitutional measures 
seek the universal emanciyation of human kind from the 
tyranny of sin, of satan, and of wicked men. 
Very respectfully, and with all Christian benevolence, 

I have the honor to be your friend, 

A, CAMPBELL. 


From the Millennial Harbinger, for March. 
Morality of Christians--No. XVIII. 


“Masters, render unto your servants that which is just 
and equal, knowing that you also havea Master in heaven.” 
What a confusion of speech and of effort has seized and 
distracted the builders of the mystic tower of modern Babel- 
ism, the true antitype of that Babel once erected on the plains 
of Shinar! ‘They pull in all directions—with, for, and a- 
gainst one another, ‘There are the Masons and Anti-Ma- 
sons—the Peace and War spirits—the Temperance, the Ab- 
stinence, and the indulgence--Missionary and Anti-Mission- 
ary—the Abolitionist, Colonizationist, and Proslavery—De- 
mocrat, Republican, Federalist —Old School and New School 
—of all creeds and parties religious and political, 


In the midst of this din, confusion and strife, the primi- 
tive disciple of Christ is often perplexed to find answers to 
the countless questions and difficulties thrown in his way by 
the jarring agitators. and leaders of the people. Aod etill 
worse, some of ihe plainest and most important principles 
and precepts of the Christian system are proscribed, or de- 
clared contraband, by some ene or other of the diversified 
belligerents in the field of compctition: so that those who 
belong to none of these parties are frequently inhibited by 
one or other of them from quoting certain texts, from using 
certain precepts, lest they should be enrolled amongst its 
friends or ranked amongst its-enemies. 

Even our good and pious Editors of the Christian Index, 
all three—William Brantly, D. D., while in Philadelphia, 
and its present co-editors have, in order to put me down, in- 
sinuated (for they dare do no more) that there was abolition- 
ism in the Harbinger, and that it might be dangerous to Sou- 
thern institutions. ‘This was, no longer ago than last year, 
sought to be impressed upon the Baptistcommunity of Geor- 
gia and the South by the Christian Index! I have, indeed, 
heard worse than this; but will not at this time divulge it. 
In this day one who belongs to Christ’s party alone can 
scarcely make a speech, or write an essay, but some of these 
partisans will own or disown him, commend or calumniate 
him, as for or against them, though he may not in the whole 
effort once have thought of them. What, then, is to be done? 
Quote no passage of scripture—avoid all those precepts 
which, because of their direct bearing upon some of these 
parties, may be perverted into a co-partnery with, or opposi- 
tion to them. ‘This would, indeed, require a very elastic and 
compromising sort of conscience—incompatible with the 
character of one professing to believe that there is one su- 
preme Lawgiver who is able to save and to destroy. 

The text that stands at the head of this article is one that 
has been long and deeply impressed upon my mind, as of 
great practical utility and importance at all times in this coun- 
try, and more especially at the present crisis. Ihave, by the 
press of other matters on hand, und also on account of the 
morbid or excited state of feeling in the present paroxism, 
on every question connected with the subject of Master and 
Servant, both at the South and at the North, deferred it to 
this moment. : 

The extremes, indeed, into which parties at the North and 
South have pushed these matters, have not only almost in- 
terrupted the current of benevolent feeling amongst Chris- 
tians, but have made this and similar portions of scripture 
either a dead or an unmeaning letter; and complaints are 
being often communicated to us that public ministering bre- 
thren, in passing from one state to another, are by brethren 
viewed with a suspicion and jealousy wholly irreconcilable 
with Christian candor, good feeling, and co-operation, 

Northern abolitionist politicians speak of southern slave- 
holders as tyrants, robbers, man-stealers, oppressors, &c. ‘ee. 
while they of the south return these compliments by calling 
the abolitionists intermeddling fanatics, madmen, political in- 
cendiaries, covenant-breakers, insutrectionists, &c. &e. For 
my part, if I may be allowed to express an opinion on the 
subject, having travelled extensively both in the South and 
in the North, I must say, that however true these compli- 
ments may be of certain individuals. of both.nartigs.s* 

cae oppOBlle §10e8 of 


are very far from being tr” 
amma ae political question, Men equally distin- 
guished for talents, learning, general intelligence, good mor- 
als, Christian character, and elevated standing, are found on 
both sides of this controversy, as on many others, vs 
But, as Christians, we have nothing to do with political 
or adventitious excitements. I feel upon this subject as 1 
have felt for many years, Always suspicious of great ex- 
citements on any subject, I stand aloof from all partizan caf. 
finities or antipathies on such matters.—Neither the abolition 
nor anti-abolition arguments, movements, or excitements 
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on the subject of American slavery. I always regarded it 
as a great evil, as a great misfortune to the American family, 
and have always cherished the pleasing anticipation that a 
day was rapidly advancing on which, with the consent of 
all parties, by an inclined plane, or a gradual approximation, 
the difficulty would be met and overcome, and this other- 
wise safe and happy Republic saved from shipwreck and 
ruin on this ominons and tremendous rock. 

But I may be mistaken. If, however, all Christian mas- 
ters would obey this divine precept, I am confident all things 
in the North and in the South would work together for the 
good of all parties; and therefore I specially invite the at- 
tention of our Christian brethren to the consideration and o- 

“<se of this great and royal commandment, 

~Semise, that as extremes always beget 
ae Wedertemation of all enthusi- 
++ ,«tous -y “political, moral, religious, arfd have to 
regret those rash and ultra dogmas propounded all over this 
land in the heat of this controversy, viz.—that “the holding 
@ person as a slave (or ina state of involuntary servi- 
tude _) is always asin.” From this follows the capital doc- 
trine of tmmediate emancipation as ite legitimate conse- 
quence; for if it bea sin in every case to hold a slave, it is 
the daty of all Christians instantly to repent of it and aban- 
don it. Had the Apostles viewed the subject in this light, 
we never would have met with the command, “Masters, ren- 
der to your servants that which is just andequal.” It would- 
have read, ‘Masters, immediately emancipate your slaves, 
and pay them wages, or let them go and seek employment 
elsewhere.’ And to take the ground of some Christian ab- 
olitionists and affirm that these masters were not slavehold- 
ers, and these servants not slaves, in the popular acceptation 
of these words, is at once to shake the foundations of all 
interpretation, and make both Old and New Testament of 
none effect, because wholly unintelligible. For if there were 
not slaves and slave-holders in the Patriarchal, Jewish, and 
christian communities, there never were slaves nor slavehol- 
ders in Egypt, Greece, Rome, or America, 

But I know it is affirmed that American slaveholding isa 
very different thing from Egyptian, Grecian, Roman slave- 
holding. It is, however, to say the least, no worse. But 
again, American slaveholding is said to be worse, a great deal 
worse than Patriarchal, Jewish, or Christian slaveholding. 
Unless christians do what Paul commanded—that is, ‘render 
to their servants that which is just and equal,’ it is unques- 
tionably much worse. But id justice, (and a person that 
cannot hear both sides, and do justice to both sides, is un- 
worthy to be heard on any question_)—I say, in justice to 
American christian slaveholders, it must be affirmed that they 
are not obliged to treat their slaves as the statute books may 
allow: for in that case they could not, indeed, obey the com- 
mand, “Render to your slaves that which is just and equal.” 
A man would neither be a christian husband nor a christian 
father, who would treat his wife and children as our statute 
books may permit him. There is no law that would either 
fine or imprison a husband if he made his wife and children 
live on bread and water; there is no law that would punish 
a father for always refusing marriage to his son or daughter, 
&c. So there are many things that the laws will permit 
slaveholders to do, that christian masters cannot do, The 
laws will authorize a master to sell a wife from the bosom of 
her husband, and an infant from the breast of its mother; 








and does any one believe that a follower of Jesus Christ 
could do such a deed! 
only son to a bereaved mother, would he allow one of his 


He that made Death give back an 


brethren to rend one of the strongest laws of natural affec- 
tion, and sell a weeping wife from the embraces of a fond 
husband, into a foreign land! He that would not send to 


their homes a hungry audience lest they would faint by the 
way, would he allow one of his followers to overwork or un- 
derfeed one for whom he died! 
man’s eyes that he might see the sun, would he allow his 
follower to keep in darkness the intellectual eye of their fel 


He that opened a blind 


low-creatures that they should not see the face of the Sun of 
Righteousness! Or could he that took up babes in his arms 


and blessed them, bless those masters who tear infants from 


their mothers’ arms for love of gold. and send them into 
lands of darkness and eternal degradation! 

Now our slave laws may allow, for ought I know to the 
contrary, not only these, but worse deeds than these; but 
what christian man will be punished by our laws if he does 
not do these things? He is not compelled by law to do any 
of them, any more than he is not compelled to defraud his 
wife and children of any comfort which he has in his power 
to bestow. 

I intend no legal nor political discussion of this question, 
but in answer to those abolitionists who make slaveholding 
in the abstract—that is, without regard to the laws enacted 
on the subject, always and in every case a sin; and yet jus- 
tify themselves by the alleged inhumanity and barbarity of 
certain American laws upon that subject; I wish to show that 
the apostolic precept is necessary, and may be obeyed, even 
in these United States. 

These preliminary matters so far arranged and explained, 
T hasten to the exposition and enforcement of the duty en- 
joined, And in the first place:— 

Some have sought to find a meaning for master and ser- 
vant other than what we calla slaveholder and slave; such 
as, “Mechanics, render to your apprentices what is just;” or, 
“Employers, render to your hired bands their wages.” Cat 
this is wholly forced, unuatural, and contrary to the obvious 
construction of the original. The two strongest words in 
the Greek language are used by the Apostle in defining this 
relation. He uses the words kurios and despotes—‘Lords 
and despots, render to your slaves what is just and equal,’ 
‘And you, s/aves, that have believing despots, do not despise 
them, because they are your brethren; but rather do them 
service,’ &c. ‘Again, are you called, being a slave? Care 
not for it: but if you can be made free, use itrather.’ It 
looks to me like proving that the- moon is not the sun, nor 
the sun the moon, to prove that master and servant in these 
passages do not mean what they now denote in Virginia. 
Indeed, the very words ‘just and equal’ clearly define master 
and servant in this passage. ‘These show that it was in the 
head, conscience, and bosom of the master to decide justice 
and equity in this case, and not in any bargain made between 
equals, In that caseit would have been, ‘Masters, pay yout 
servants their wages according to contract.’ But here it is 
left to the master to decide what is just and equal, and that 
as he must answer for it to the Lord and Despot of Despots. 

In the next place, observe that masters could not render 
that which is just and equal to servants, unless they had 
them. ‘This is clearly impossible, and proves that the red.- 
tion did exist in the primitive church, and is not in itself a 
sin. 

For were the relation a sin, Paul could not have commen- 
ded them, while living in sin, to render justice and equity to 
those whom they sinfully held in bondage. He would have 
said, ‘Let all masters on entering the christian church eman- 
cipate their slaves, and put an end to the unholy relation.’ 

To define what justice and equity always should be in all 
cases, was impossible to Paul, and it is as impossible to us. 
That must always depend on circumstances, What is just 
and equal may, however, generally be estimated without much 
difficulty at any given time and place. ‘The price and pro- 
ts of labor—the means of subsistence—food, clothing, lod- 
ging, medicine, attendance, must all be taken into the ac- 
court; and on a fair and conscientious consideration of all 
these, musi be the remuneration. This, with the assistance 
of the golden rule, will generally lead to a righteous decis- 
ion; and as the Apostic reminded masters that there was an 
impartial Master for life over them, they must, with a sol- 
emn reference to his will, act in unis case; for, ‘with what 
measure they mete it shall be meted to them again. : 
Servants whe have believing masters, are, because of their 
equality in the kingdom of Christ with their masters; not on 
that account to be either uncourteous or disobedient to 
them; but because they are brethren who partake of the be- 
nefit of their labor, they are the more cheerfully to serve 
them. So ordains Paul. In the church, there is neither 
“bond nor free’—all are servants of Christ, and equal there; 
but not so in the State: there they are masters and servants, 
and the relation must be respected for the good of both par- 
ties. 

Now if all christian masters were faithfully to discharge 
these duties.to their cofeants, atidbe at all pains to teach and 
preach Christ to them, to enlighten their understandings in 
the things of God and Christ and eternal life; and thus 
make a clear and broad line of difference between them and 
those that are not christians, the condition of our African 
population, instead of exciting the pity, would soon stir up 
the envy of a multitude who are now denouncing in unmea- 
sured terms the horrors of southern slavery, 

The South has said much on the patriarchal character of 
this institution, It was, indeed, in Abraham’s time a very 
happy institution; and it is to be hoped that it will yet be- 
come so in the South. Abraham’s slaves, to the amount of 
three hundred and eighteen, at one time took up arms for 
their master, and vanquished kings for his sake. Surely 
christian slaves should be as much attached to their christian 
masters as were the slaves of Abraham and other ancient 
and venerable slaveholders, Among God’s people all insur- 
rections were in defence of their masters; and if christians 
do their duty now, it will be so, whenever necessary for their 
defence against an invading foe. 

True, indeed, many christians at the South are very sen- 
sitive about the hands into which their slaves may fall after 
Pe oer fitise, and considerable difficulties arise in their minds 
for their future destiny; of which I may speak more fully 
at some future time.—Meantime I will only add, that beside 
the duty of the churches to see that the laws of Christ touch- 
ing masters and servants be obeyed both by christian mas- 
ters and servants, as citizens of the State they have a vote, 
AAI > Seog. the-lews governing this institution, are, 

«« yatgment, crvel, unjust, unrepublican, and unchris- 
tian, they have at the polls, in their citizen character, a right 
Vand a duty to seek for their amendment or abrogation, | This, 
in my judgment, not only now, but in all my editorial life, 
as may be learned from No. 1. Christian Baptist, to the pre- 
sent day, is all that is incumbent upon our brethren living 
under such an institution. I will farther state, as my opin- 
ion, that if the professors of Christ’s religion and morality at 
the South, were to obey the laws of Old and New Testa- 
ments, as masters, nine-tenths of all abolitionists would 
hold.their peace, and leave to future developements and e- 
mergencies the fortunes of this unfortunate Pee 





have inaterially changed a single view or sentiment of mine 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


We have received quite a number of most inter- 
esting communications since our last notice. Next 
week, we shall give up the inside of our paper! 


pretty much to correspondents. We crave theif 
patience. 


LA 
THE SLAVE-CODE OF ILLino1is—An exposition 








lished by the Will county Anti-Slavery Society. _ 
ashalltryeto make room for it hereafter. It is 


ie document. ~ Illinois, we grant, car- 
Palm of i 


was, that every subscriber should procure us at 
least one new, cash subscriber, for our new vol- 
ume. Weask again, who will act? ‘I'o the few 
who have been thoughtful, we return our thanks. 
This is our second number on the. new volume. 
It is not too late. Who will obtain for us, new. 
paying subscribers? If each subscriber would ob- 


tain one, we should have, we repeat, 6000 on our 
list. 


to it, Itis a fine specimen of anti-slavery logic. 








Tue Pieper List anp ornER Matrers.—We 
understand there is much complaint about our pub- 
lishing the pledge list—about its errors, &c. Friends, 
it was not published as a Black list. Positively, it 
was published for your convenience. We have no 
doubt you will pay every cent you owe. As to 
the errors in it, inform the treasurer immediately, 
and immediately they shall be rectified. Just let 
us caution our friends against irritability. One 
good friend the other day, wrote to us complaining 
that he and some five or six more subscribers at 
Jackson Court House had not got their papers. 
It never entered into his head, that the mail may 
have been drowned, or a postmaster have played 
foul. So he berated us in good round terms, tel- 
ling us we had stabbed the cause of human rights 
there to the vitals, and unsettled the confidence of 
friends. Itso happened, that all the papers to all 
our subscribers in that place have been regularly 
forwarded there, without fail. ‘There has been no 
mistake about it, in our office. Ifthey have not 
received their papers, the postmaster in Jackson or 
somewhere else is toblame. Our post office, we 
have confidence in. We advise our subscribers to 
watch the postmasters. Sometime ago, one of 
these gentry requested us to stop Dr. Jewett’s pa- 
per, of Dayton—reason, he was dead. We stop- 
ped it. Five or six weeks afterwards, a friend of 
ours informed us, that by our neglect in sending 
Dr. Jewett’s paper, we were in danger of losing 
him as a subscriber! Dr. Jewett never once 
thought that we might be innocent, and the post- 
master guilty. Another instance will serve to show 
the necessity of caution on the part of our friends, 
before they accuse us. ‘The other day, a friend 
from Vevay, Ia., called in, and wished to know 
why his paper had been stopped. He had not got 
it for a long while, and was sorry, for his father 
kept regular files for binding. The paper had 
been stopped, because the post master had sent one 
back, saying, ‘‘not taken out of the office—reason, 
refused!” 

We state these things, that our friends may see, 
that all the causes for irritation and vexation are 
noton their side. 

What then is the dictate of common sense? If 
your paper fails—inform us of it. If your money 
is not acknowledged, or a mistake is made, inform 
us of it. 
of patience? 


Why get out 


This is all very simple. 





Free Propuce.—We will endeavor to give our 
Friend Beard all the information in our power, in 
reply to his inquiry, as soon as possible. 








EPA Powerru. Document.—We shall next 
week print in full, the address of Rev. Dr. Bris- 
BANE of Cincinnati, a CONVERTED SLAVE- 
HOLDER, from the Philanthropist. Oue readers 
will recollect a notice of this conversion in our pa- 
per of the 12th. ‘The Address, by the blessing of 
God, cannot fail to melt the hearts of many minis- 
ters and Christians at the North, who are yet dead 
to the claims of the poor slave. We invite those 
who have means, to order extra copies of our next 
paper for gratuitous distribution. ‘The whole will 
be edited with a view to such a use of ‘it, and or- 
ders, with the money, received by Monday next, 
(23d) will be complied with, to any extent. Price 
75 cents per hundred.” 

The foregoing is from the Massachusetts Aboli- 
tionist. It will gratify our friends to learn, that 
Dr. Brisbane has received a letter from the gentle- 
man who bought his slaves acceding to the propo- 
sition of the Doctor. Such arrangements have 
been made, as, it is expected, will soon secure to 
the slaves the boon of freedom. jg In answer to 
an inquiry of the Christian Reflector, we will just 


He was born and educated in South Carolina. 
ready he has begun to learn that he has lost caste 
with the slaveholders, by doing justice. 


Tue PorrricaL Question is fairly up in our 
State. Abolitionists everywhere are discussing it. 
This is right--only keep cool. In last week’s pa- 
per we published four articles on the subject, two 
against, two for, a third party. The discussion is 
useful and necessary. ‘The time for it has come. 
We shall be pleased to receive brief communica- 
tions on the subject, from both sides. No harm 
can come from comparing notes. Ohio abolition- 
ists know our opinions—we should like to know 
theirs. Our Legislature has just adjourned: it be- 
comes us to unite upon some plan to save our State 
from being disgraced by such another. 














THE INFAMOUS GAG-RULE. 


The following brief letter from a member of 
Congress will show the construction given to the- 
gag-rule. It covers every case, where any thing 
can be said, even most remotely against slavery. 
None but a slaveholding Speaker would have mage 
sucha decision. ‘This shows the necessity? inv. 
ing the chair of Speaker filled by a freeman. 

Ep. Pum. 


*s Hall of Representatives, : 
3 past 3 o'clock, P. M. March 30, } _ 

Dear Sir:—I wrote you in the morning that if 
anything interesting occurred. 1 would inform you. 
Mr. Giddings got a chance to speak oncé-more in 
regard to the Slave Trade in the District of Co- 
lumbia, but was choked down in a short time.— 
The House decided that petitions for the abolition 
of the slave trade in D.C. were within the rule. 
A petition from Vermont was introduced for the 
abolition of the practice of selling persons for jail 





ed 
, 


f 


of the slave-code of Illinois has been lately pubs ® : 


state, that Dr. Brisbane is not an Englishman. .- 


Aa 





fees in this District. ‘The Speaker decided that it 
came within the rule of the House, and an appeal was 
taken and argued, but on calling the ayes and noes 
there was not aquorum present. We arenow call- 
ing the ayes and noes on a motion to adjourn,— 
The motion being made to avoid a decision. 
will keep my letter open 4j'l the question shall be 
decided. ‘Ihe House refused to adjourn and have 
refused to decide the petitions are out of the rule. 
James, of Pennsylvania, came out for the first time 
on this last petition. He is a firm abolitionist. | 
Yours, truly, " 
Our correspondent informs us, that the Florida 
Bill will soon come up for discussion. We do 
heye¥very member from the. free States, who 
would not fasten upon his name an_ indelible blot, 
will raise a voice of thunder against the admission 


of another slavery-cursed State. 


FOREIGN. 
“Anti-StaveryY Reporter.” 
The British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Reporter 
is the title of the paper which has taken the place 
of the British Emancipator. Itis published under 


than this quantity of sugar afloat in the harbour, 
which will be cleared out before the 31st inst.; the 
crop of 1839 will therefore fully equal that of ’38. 
We have the further gratification to point out that 
the revenue on sugar already equals that of last 
yeat:—£318,289 ster. was the value on which the 
3} per cent. was paid last year; and from the high- 
er rate of the tariff this crop, the value of sugar ex- 
ported already stands at £321,512—the duties on 
the 700 or 800 hogsheads remaining of this year's 
crop will, therefore, be clear surplus revenue as 
compared with the preceding year. 


EXPORTS TO 15TH NOV. 182% © — 
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lbs. of. ‘ 
112,964 
174,715 
2,559,768 
9,946 
834.609 


Sugar, 
Cotton, 
Coffee, 
Cocoa, 
Rum, 
Molasses, 
Sundries, 


%,0d0 O VU 
5,880 6 ll 
34,421 11 4 
1,126 10 2 
40,217 2 0 
3,163 18 2 


galls. 





Total, £409,458 6 11” 





And this is ‘Trinidad! one of the very colonies 


from which we hear such a vehement outery for 





the sanction of the British and Foreign Anti-Sla- 

very Society, and accordingly, its object is, the 

abolition of slavery and the slave-trade every where. 

The three numbers already received speak well for 

the ability and tact with which it is conducted. 
Hill Coolie Slave-Trade. 

Itseems that there is imminent danger of the 
renewal of the Coolie slave-trade. All govern- 
ments are alike in one respect—they require to be 
continually watched by the people. Some years 
since, Lord Glenelg, moved by the clamors of the 
planters, issued an order for the importation of 
Hill Coolies into the British WestIndies. Asmight 
have been apprehended, this new kind of importa- 
tion became in fact a slave-trade, stimulating to 
kidnapping in the East Indies, and resulting in a 
quasislavery inthe West. The abolitionists ofGreat 
Britain took the alarm, dragged to light the atroci- 
ties of the movement, and soon brought it into so 
much odium, that the order was rescinded, and the 
importation prohibited. ‘The partial renewal of 
the frade is now threatened. Lord John Russel, 
in the House of Commons, on the 4th of February 
announced that he proposed to relax the prohibi- 
tion of the order in Council so far as regarded Mau- 
ritius. The abolitionists are on the alert, and de- 
nounce the project in unqualified terms, as a sub- 
stantial renewal of the slave-trade. 

‘‘We are no enemies”’ says the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter, *‘to free emigration, but we wish it to 
be really free. T’o Coolie hunting, kidnapping, 
and slavery, we have an unconquerable aversion; 
and these are the atrocities which we are convinced 
will be renewed, if the plan announced by the 
secretary for the colonies is carried into effect. 
Public opinion should be expressed on it without 
delay. It is a matter of grace and condescension 
that we have heard anything of it in Parliament; 
and in all probability we shall hear nothing more 
of it there spontaneously. It is reported, moreo- 
ver that the order in council may be expected to 
issue very speedily; so that, if anything can pre- 
vent the threatened mischief, itis the prompt and 
general expression of the public sentiment, and we 
fervently invoke to action this last hope of human- 
ity and freedom. 


Immigration into the West Indies-.Deficiencies of 
the Crops 

Great and extensive efforts have recently been 
made both in this country and England to induce a 
large immigration of laborers into the British West 
Indies. British abolitionists, although favorable 
to free emigration, deprecate this immigration- 
movement of the planters. ‘The reason alteged in 
behalf of it is, ‘a large deficiency in the sugar and 
other cultivated staples, owing to the want of con- 
tinuous and regular labor.””. The Anti-Slavery Re- 
porter examines the allegation at length, and re- 
marks, that although there is a deficiency, as every 
body expected there would be, yet upon the whol 
itis notlarge, but much smaller than might have 
been anticipated; and that the deficiency is by no 
means universal or even general. Barbados, and 
several other islands ‘*have had to rejoice in an un- 
usually large crop.’’ As provf, the Reporter fur- 
nishes some interesting statistics, which we sub- 
join. ‘They are an official return of the result of 
sugar cultivation in Antigua for three successive pe- 
riods of five years each, the last being the product 
of free labor. 

Crops in the island of Antigua, from 1824 to 
1838 inclusive, with the Averages of every five 
years. 
Years. MotasssEs. 
Puncheons. 

7448 

8182 

8742 

2990 

7912 


Rum. 
Puncheons. 
4732 
4082 
2966 

987 
2126 


Suear. 
Hogsheads. 
19,884 
16,901 
17,085 
5,965 
14,150 


1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 





Average, 14,797 2797 5067 3-5 





1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 


12,849 
12,025 
13,148 
12,612 
11,092 


3024 
2943 


6338 
4259 
7912 
$148 
8231 





Average, 12,189 2468 1-5 7177 3-5 





1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 


20,263 
13,576 
10,312 

5,325 
18,251 


1149 
1907 
946 
431 
1115 


13,818 





Average, 15,545 1109 3-5 8308 4-5 





Suear:—-Increase in five years en- 
ding 1838, 
Rum:—Decrease in five years end- 
ing 1838, 
Mo tasses:—lIncrease in five years 
ending 1838, 1131 1-5 do. 
The governor, Sir William Colebrooke, modest- 
ly but justly remarks, that this return ‘amply at- 
tests that the labor of the colony has been as sat- 
isfactorily applied during the last five years as in 
those which preceded 1834.” 


The following additional proof is also quoted 
from alate Trinidad Standard. 


1366 hhds. 


2459 pun. 


“En addition to this document, we are enabled 
by the Trinidad papers to procent another, exhibit- 
ing a very satisfactory view of the agricuiuire of 
thatisland. ‘The following is from the Trinidad 
Standard of the last mail but one;-— 


“The following statement of the exports from 
this colony, from 1st Jan. 1839 to 15th November, 
ult., has been kindly handed us, and may be relied 
on as correct, Comparing the number of pounds 
of sugar shipped up to the 15th ult, with that ship- 
ped during the entire year 1838, there is only a 
deficiency of 1,062,384 lbs., equal to (at 5400 Ibs. 
nett per hhd.) to 785 hogsheads. here is more 


laborers, because of the alarming deficiency of the 


crops!”’ 

The Reporter remarks very justly, that if ‘the 
crop had been affected by want of labor, it would 
have been affected universally, or at all events ge- 
nerally; since, throughout the entire West Indies 
the same difficulties in regard to labor were to be 
contended with, and were in fact loudly complain- 
ed of.” ‘he crop, however, as is clearly found, 
has not been generally deficient; and the safe con- 
clusion therefore, -is, that local deficiencies have 
not arisen from a want of labor, but from some o- 
ther cause. ‘In relation to the colony in which 
the principal deficiency has occurred, British Guia- 
na, such other cause is known to have existed. 
The last year was distinguished by along drought, 
from which the colony suffered severely, and which 
was assigned by Governor Light, as the cause of 
the failure.” 


The Anti-Slavery Congress. 
To the Editor of the British Emancipator. 
Paris, 16th Dec., 1839. 


Sir,—The appeal made to the abolitionists of 
different countries to be present at the Congress in 
London next June, has been heard. France will 
have its representatives, among whom will be M. 
de St. Anthoine, one of the most active members 
of the anti-slavery society in Paris. In this Con- 
gress—unique in the history of the world—-he will 
unite his voice to the eloquence of those who plead 
the cause of humanity, and seek the means of as- 
suring its triumph, notwithstanding the opposition 
of the merchants of human skin, and the founders 
of self-called republics. After a recent dinner at 
the hotel Victoria, Paris, to celebrate the social re- 
form just effected in Turkey, M. de St. Anthoine 
did not forget his transatlantic friends; the follow- 
ing are the toasts he gave, and which were receiv- 
ed with much applause. ‘T’o the healths of Clark- 
son and Buxton; to the memory of Wilberforce 
and Macauley; to the abolitionists of America.’ 

Your fellow-laborer with respect, 
R. Harrison Brack. 

Corresponding Member of the Anti-Slavery Society 

of Paris. 


Extract of a Letter from Paris, dated 18th Jan. 
uary, 1840. 

In a sitting of the Chamber of Deputies of the 
15th of January, M. de ‘Tocqueville, who present- 
ed the report of last year, submitted to the Chamber 
that the proposal for the abolition should be resum- 
ed. ‘This proposal was opposed by M. de Salvan- 
di, the former minister, by M. Jaubert, a friend of 
M. Guizot, and M. Chaperay, procureur general, 
but the chamber by a large majority determined 
that the qnestion should be resumed. The day of 
the discussion is not yet fixed. ‘The present min- 
isters are not opposed to us; but the king, who has 
so much influence in the government, is anxious 
that the question should be adjourned. ‘The Court 
Journal has put forth some articles to this effect. 
We do not expect that slavery will be directly op- 
posed in the chamber, but that the measure of an 
indefinite adjournment will be strenuously suppor- 
ted. We shiall.be very glad if we obtain a resolu- 
tion stating that the minister will present a plan of 
emancipation to the chamber in 1840. Weare cer- 
tain that the argument will be the pretended ill suc- 
cess of your emancipation. 

London Anti-Slavery Reporter. 
ABOLITION IN PARIS. 

The following extract from a recent letter of the 
Paris Correspondent of the National Intelligencer 
(supposed to be Mr. Walsh) will be read with 
much interest by our readers. 

Paris February 14th 1840. 

“The 10th inst. was marked here by an anti- 
slavery festival. ‘Three delegates, representing, 
severally, England, Scotland, and Ireland, of the 
Central Society of London for the Abolition of 
slavery, were sent to that of Paris, with docu- 
ments about the experiment in the British West 
Indies. Attwo meetings held in the Palace of 
the Deputies, in an apartment of Count pe La 
Borpe, an aid-de-camp of the King and questor 
of the Chamber, they submitted and explained 
their documents. They were then invited toa 
pubiic banquet, at which Opiton Barror presided, 
aud a number of distinguished deputies were pre- 
sent. ‘Twoofthem, Mr. Scobell and Mr. Alex- 
ander, delivered vehement harangues; the presi- 
dent of the day congratuiaied the company and the 
world upon the holy league between Great Britain 
and France which the occasion expressed, aint 
gave as atoast, “the Abolition of Slavery in the 
whole Universe.”” Count pz 1a Bore proposed 
another of kindred import. But the striking and 
crowning incident was an elaborate rhetorical ef- 
fort of the poet a Namiaveie, the chief enthusi- 
astin the cause. His effusion, to be called a rhap- 
sody, fillsa newspaper page. It was calculated 
to produce a strong sensation, with the renown, 
voice, gesture, and rich countenance of the poet.— 
When coolly read, it appears, in several passa- 
ges, sheer bombast, and, on the whole, extrava- 
gant rhetoric. His admiration of the British in- 
demnity of twenty millions sterling knows no 
bounds. He reduces the number of the slaves 
set free to three hundred thousand, and proceeds 
thus: ‘France, in 1789, made citizens only, 
Sugland, in 1833, made men. Political equality 
is no longer enough for human nature, it exacts 
social likewise. ‘l'his single fact gentlemen, re- 
futes all the accusations against our era. No, the 
age that witnesses these enterprises has not retro- 
graded; such deeds as those of Great Britain attest 
to mankind that the great inspirations of God come 
also to political bodies, and that perfected civiliza- 
tion is a revelation which has its faith and areli- 
gion that can boast. of its miracles.” Here, a 
burst of applause; although M. pe Lamartine, 
since the publication of his ‘*Fall of an Angel,” 
hee passedgf>r 2 Deiet if not something worse.” 

‘Another aie _ 
tion has appeared this... 

Ly Brunet, a former delegate of the tsianu-v: 
Bourborn, who has examined negro slavery in 
most of the colonies, He rejects M. pe Tocque- 
VILLE’s plan, and would postpone final emancipa- 
‘tion until the year 1860; but advises, for the inter- 
val, a systematic training for liberty, and the par- 
tial freedom of the new-born in lawful wedlock.— 
He argues that the French islands are not so far ad- 
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vanced for the experimentas the British were, the 
slave-trade having been prohibited for the latter, 
thirty-two years ago, and for the French only 
since the year 1830. g 

“In June next, agrand Abolition Congress 1s to 
be held in London, to which, according to the I+ 
formation furnished at the banquet, representatives 
from twenty nations, have been appointed.— 
Mighty work—to embrace the universe, and par- 
ticularly negro-bondage in our Union. Messrs. 
Scobell, Alexander, and Whitehorn, have prom- 
ised much for the American delegates. 

‘‘For some dime past, a caricature from London 
- m=" window of an English 
Stats Lord Brougham 
we : aghing group of negroes, in- 
elnding mothers and children, before him, whom 
he regards with an aspect of self-gratulation; while 
behind him kneel a number of British manufactn- 
rers and paupers of both sexes, wan, extenuated, 
ragged, and imploring in vain his benevolent at- 
tention. This sketch might admonish Messrs.— 
Barrot, Lamartine, George Lafayette, de Toc- 
queville, de Remusant, de Beaumont, and others, 
who are proudly cited in a London paper as con- 
spicuous at the banquet, of the sort of inconsisten- 
ey or contradiction in conduct with which they 
might be taxed. I have never heard, and do not 
think, that they bestow any part of their energies 
and influence upon the extreme misery and bound- 
less vice, and virtual servitude with the worst con- 
comitants, in which so many hundreds of thou- 
sands, I may add millions, of their countrymen at 
home are involved, which they may themselves 
see, and of which, at least, the certitude is estab- 
lished by testimony and documents questionable 
innorespect- You have had from me a brief ac- 
count of the Abbe de Lamennais’ little book, with 
the design to prove thatthe mass of the French 
population suffers and crouches under a slavery 
worse than the domestic bondage of ancient, or the 
negro condition of modern times. Its circulation 
has been promoted, and its purport ratified by most 
of the journals and men that co-operate prominent- 
ly with the abolitionsts par eacellence. I have 
mentioned to you, also, the two volumes on the 
Dangerous Classes of the Population in the large 
cities of France. There is another work, of more 
recent date, in two octavo’s, a View of the Physi- 
cal and Moral Condition of the Operatives em- 
ployed in the Manufactures of Cotton, ool and 
Silk. The author is De Villermes, a member of 
the Academy of Moral and Poliucal Science uwho 
undertook the work, and pursued his pers6nal and 
most minate inquiries throughout Frange by order 
of the Academy. You shall have, hereafter, as 
compendious an abstract as [ can make of the most 
instructive chapters of these books. Inow refer 
to them, in order to remark that, according to the 
proofs which they afford, the number of French 
whose condition sustains Zamennais’s position in 
its greatest latitude and worst aspects, exceeds, in 
the Department of the Seine, and one other of 
many alike circumstances, the whole number of 
the colored slaves in the French West Indies !— 
And, if you wish to know how the indigent of 
Paris (become such from the low rates of wages) 
are relieved, I will translate for you, as illustra- 
tion, a little paragraph of a Paris journal. ‘The 
eighty-five thousand paupers incribed on the lists 
of the different Mayors of Paris may well rejoice 
in the mildness of the season hitherto. Municipal 
beneficence never thinks during the autumn that it 
will, perhaps, be cold inthe winter. The winter 
comes; the poor shiver and suffer; after a fort- 
night of severe frost, the Municipal Councils 
awake to the idea that it is time to assemble in or- 
der to consult upon thehelp which can be admin- 
istered to the miserable; they meet, discuss, expa- 
tiate; they cannot agree; they adjourn until the 
morrow; then, or the week after, they vote some 
twenty thousand francs as they did last year, and 
that is not enough to yield quite one little stick of 
wood to each pauper. Some days must elapse be- 
fore the official forms are gone through, and the 
indigent finally get their tiny a just at the 
kan? y get theirtiny quota just 

“The sublime philanthropists of the Anti-Glave- 
ry Societies and banquets can see and act only ata 
distance and on high; the explorations and other 
labors of the Howards and the Villermes would 
not suit their personal objects, situations, and 
habits. 

‘We connot doubt the statements of British 
writers and orators without number, concerning 
the condition of the operatives and Paris paupers 
of their own country. I presume that the Aboli- 
tion Missionaries would scarcely condescend to 
read the report in the London papers of the 5th 
inst. of the speeches delivered the day before in the 
House of Commons, on the causes of the discon- 
tent among the working classes. I cannot refrain 
from tendering you some extracts from that of Mr. 
Slaney, the highest authority as an investigator, 
whose details were not contradicted. Perhaps it 
may induce some member of the American delega- 
tion to'the London Congress of June next to move 
a sort of episode—a collateral inquiry into the 
multiform bondage and infinite wretchedness close 
at hand, and tu ask whether it would not be equally 
lawful and useful to institute another Congress— 
at Brussels, for instance—to deliberate upon the 
domestic institutions of Great Britain ([reland not 
forgotten) and of France, and the emancipation and 
further relief of the millions of the onpressed and 
abased and famished, who must continue so in the 
superlative degree until those institutions were abol- 
ished.” 


We are glad that such intelligence is furnished 
to the South in the columns of the National Intel- 
ligencer, albeit it is spiced with those biting allu- 
sions to the deplorable condition of the working 
classes in the old world, so keenly relished by the 
slave holder. Asif the wretchedness of the poor 
in Europe, could excuse the robbery of the slave 
in America! ‘The correspondent of the Intelli- 
gencer betrays the usual infirmity of his country- 
men—~a proneness to undervalue personal liberty. 
It is granted, that the laborers of Britain and 
France are poor, ignorant and wretched. Still, 
they are personally free. And is this nothing?— 
Is it nothing to be able to Gispose freely of one’s 
own time, and body and mind, and to have an éx- 
elusive right to one’s own wife and children?~ 
No! answers a certain class of our countrymen; 
itis better to be a fat slave, than a /ean freeman.— 
It argues but little in our favor, that, with all our 
boasted passion for liberty, we should be contin- 
ually passing compliments on the condition of 
southern slaves, compared with that of the suffer- 
ing, though free, working men of Europe.— 
Americans may stultify themselves, but they can- 
not blind the world. ‘The nations of the old 
world, though uninitiated in the grand truthé of 
our democracy, will never be humbugged into the 
notion that any wretechedness they may suffer can 
make the whips and chains and thumb-serews and 
iron collars—and the peck of corna week, of a 
southern plantation, an agreeable exchange for their 
condition. 








Mr. Walsh’s fling at the ‘sublime philan- 

— ~~ , he anti-slavery societies,” it mani- 
fests a singular want of generosity and eandor.— 
The strongest advocates of liberty and ‘rational 
reform, the warmest friends to all judicious plans 
for the melioration of the condition of the working 
classes, are to be found among these sublime phi- 
lanthtopists. Mr, Walsh himself admits that the 
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Abbe de Lamennais’ little book, 
designed, ‘that the mass of the French pop- 
ulation st ~'grouches under a slavery worse 
than negro-buiidage, ‘has been promoted and its 
purport ratified by most of the journals and men 
that co-operate prominently with the abolitionists 
par excellence.” Who are these ‘sublime philan- 
thropists?”” . De Tocqueville, Brougham, Bux- 
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ton, Scoble, Sturges, and the like, These are 
ihe distinguished men whon, Mie Mo's 
‘sents as indifferent to” 

dng poor? In both Brin 

not, it will be found, that generally tne 
of negro-emancipation are the warmest friends of 
home reforms and, on the contrary, that the bit- 
terest opposers of reform at home constitute the 
largest portion of the scorners of the sublime phi- 
lanthropy of anti-slavery men. Such men as 
Sturge and Buxton, are sagacious enough to see, 
yhat benevolence towards the negro involves no 
sacrifice of duty towards the white man; that war 
against slavery any where must tell in favor of 
liberty every where; that so far from anti-slavery 
effort obstructing, it will promote, the melioration 
of their own working classes. Who does not see, 
that the grand doctrines respecting human rights 
and human welfare brought into discussion; the 
vast amount of benevolence developed and discip- 
lined; and the habits of self-reliance and energetic 
action acquired by the people, by great and united 
movements against slavery, will place them on 
vantage ground, in the attempts yet to be made for 
the redress of domestic grievances ? 

After all the ‘soothing intelligence of Mr. Walsh 
concerning the awful sufferings of the poor in Eu- 
rope,still this idea of a Congress of nations, convened 
for the purpose of devising means for the total abo- 
lition of slavery throughout the world, a system rec- 
ognized as itis alleged by the Constitution of the 
United States, and claimed as adomestic institution 
by the South,—the idea of such a meeting, we 
say, mustbe extremely humiliating to our south- 
Lenrtrends..rhey- think it outrageous that their 
own countrymen should meddle with the matter; 
but, to have the whole world, with priest-ridden, 
king-ridden Europe at its head, assembling to take 
cognizance of the subject, is notto be endured. It 
certainly would seem presumptuous for the Uni- 
ted States to calla convention to discuss the do- 
mestic institutions of Great - Britain and France; 
but some how or other, civilized nations have got 
the notion that slavery is not a domestic institu- 
tion, butin truth a high crime against mankind 
—a sort of piracy on human rights, for the sup- 
pression of which all christian people are bound 
to unite. Perhaps they may be mistaken. Per- 
haps our southern neighbors had better send some 
of their chivalric sons, well-skilled in the divinity 
of slavery, to plead its cause, and set forth its 
claims to be regarded as a “peculiar,” ‘a patriar- 
chal institution.” 

To be serious, we believe the time will come, 
when all civilized nations will treat slavery, as 
well as the slave-trade, as piracy. The existence 
of the evil in this country is the chief obstacle to 
the advent of sucha state of things. We are re- 
ally known abroad by a great many good things, 
Our form of government. is, on 
Our social condi- 


as well as bad. 
the whole, an admirable one. 
tion ggromlly is marked by high civilization.— 
Re! ishes among us. Our example of 
wie Mitutions may accomplish, imperfect 
as = " exerting’ great influence aver Euro- 
pe All these circumstances tend to give 
a corals Wree of respectability to our slavery, or 
at least, to save us from the utter contempt and in- 
dignation its existence among us would otherwise 
bring upon us. ‘The system in fact finds its stron- 
gest support in our character. Were slavery 
abolished in the French colonies, (as it will be in 
avery short time,) and were it abolished in the 
United States, no doubt, the most efficient mea- 
sures would then be taken by christendom to put 
it down every where. We do not believe that any 
nation would be permitted to make, or to hold, 
slaves. Spain, Brazil and ‘Texas would be com- 
pelled, not perhaps by force of arms, but by acts 
of non-intercourse, and other peaceful, though 
coercive, measures to give up slavery. 

Of course, while slavery is maintained among 
us, no such decisive measures will probably be 


~ 


taken. 





THEOCRATIC SLAVERY. 

We commend the article below to the attention 
of our readers. Our correspondent gives a novel 
and striking exhibition of the true position of 
those statesmen and divines who claim for sla- 
very theocratic sanctions. 


Dr. Bartey—A tendency is manifested among 
a certain class of religious writers in the Southern 
states, to make slavery to be a Scriptural institu- 
tion; or as political gentlemen prefer to call it, a 
patriarchal institution. A thing, ora usage being 
named, or mentioned in Scripture, or by the Pa- 
triarchs, does not prove its institution or origin. 
The Priesthood was not instituted by Moses; its 
origin is of an earlier date; and the Levitical priest- 
hood was only a peculiar modification of the office, 
but not to be perpetual. Patriarchal slavery is no 
where in Scripture, held forth as an example for 
imitation; nor is it enjoined upon Christians by 
precept. Christians hold that believing slaves are 
children of believing Abrahain. 

It might have been foreseen that religious wri- 
ters, in the slave states, would find themselves 
hard pressed by the Abolitionists in the free states; 
but they seem not to be aware of the danger of 
proving too much. Like the politicians, they give 
no evidence that they have surveyed the whole 
ground. In looking over the fragments of Benja- 
min Constant, we found the following, relating to 
slavesy. 

“Contemplate the course of civil and political 
society. As it departs from the, savage state, we 
find Theocracy. ‘Phe annals of every people go 
back to the veign of the gods. This reign of the 
gods is nothing but the absolute empire of an order 
governing the rest of the human .race, by virtue 
of a commission from heaven and of a mysterious 
supremacy, the privilege of which this order arro- 
gates toitself. Slavery consecrated by Theocracy, 
is more severe, more humiliating, and aboverall, as 
long as the principle endures, less susceptible of 
mitigation, aud for a still stronger reason, of Abo- 
lition, than that which at a subsequent period is 
founded upon the right of conquest. The slave 
of a warrior is a man like himself, who though no 
longer his pal reqgine ake ~eand, 
whom thet 
to a state of inv... 
of a priest in a theocracy. | 
by his very nature. He is an unclean and degra 
ed being, who cannot wipe away the ineffaceable 
stain imprinted on him from his, hirth, aid whieh 
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he must bear engraved on his forehead even to the 


tomb. 

“Theocracy, destroyed ptobably by the rising of 
the warriors against the priests, is st-ceeded by 
civil servitude. ‘This is a step, at whith the Con- 
sequences are more important in theory than in 
practice, since warlike habits give ihe new slavery 
acruel and sanguinary form; but nevertheless it is 
a stepin advance. It is no longer a divine will, 
immutable and irresistible which divides the hu- 
mati sace into two classes of oppressors. and op- 


tenn oecle jis the lot of arms, the fortune of battle. 
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things have disappeared. i 
“This social order which is still so imperfect 
and vexatious, is succeeded by another which is no 
longer precisely slavery, although in many res- 
pects itresembles it. But, while it admits an i1m- 
mense interval between the class which commands 
and that which obeys, it supposes a kind of tacit 
compact between the two classes, for it recognizes 
respective rights. ‘This is the system which has 
been called feudalism. ‘The slave under a theo- 
cracy, had not the rank of a man: the slave under 
the law of conquest did not find this attribute called 
in question, but was deprived of all the rights that 
proceed from it; his life was at the mercy of his 
master, and he could call no property his own. 
The life of the sert if not guarantied by the law, is 
yet taken into consideration, though in an unequal 
and revolting manner, and this is a proof that it be- 
gins to possess acertain value. His property is 
precarious, submitted to unjust conditions, and of- 
ten surrendered without defence to the eaprice or 
avarice of the master. Nevertheless the process 
of spoliation is neither so rapid nor go arbitrary, 
it demands forms, deceptive indeed and too easily 
evaded, but which contain the germ of a future, 
more impartial justice, and on the homage render- 
ed to the free sentiment of this justice, who ean 
deny that here is an important progress, the mani- 
fest precursor and inevitable cause of future pro- 
gress? . : 
“But soon nobility takes the place of feudalism. 
Nobility in fact, is nothing but feudalism deprived 
of its most odious pretensions. ‘The life, the pro- 
perty, the personal liberty of the plebeian acquire 
safeguards. ‘They are still exposed to injury but 
in a mitigated form. The path to wealth is open 
to the commonalty; and the nobility which can do 
nothing to oppose this, finds consolation in the ap- 
pearance of contempt, and indemnifies itself by a 
monopoly of favours which remain to it for some 
lime yet. Butcompare the slave of the primitive 
theocracy, the Helot of Sparta, the serf of the 
Middle Ages, with the plebeian, even under Louis 
XIV. and you will perceive an immense career 
which the human race has gone through. It does 
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this ever progressive march.” 

Methodists and Baptists, we are told, are found 
among those who maintain that slavery is Scrip- 
tara.” 176 they mean that it is Scriptural for the 
people of the Southern states to make slaves of pri- 
soners taken in war, or that it is Scriptura! upon 
the ZLheocratical principle mentioned in the first 
part of the above extract? Divines, who edit news- 
papers, should be apprized that they will be com- 
pelled, if they persist in maintaining that slavery 
is Scriptural, to take one if not both these posi- 
tions. American slaves are captives in war, in 
fact or in effect; and as such, as B. Constant ob- 
serves, they are men. If they may not be free, is 
it not because they are a caste, or the feet of Brah- 
ma? Preachers of the gospel, who do not make 
themselves acquainted with the philosophy of the 
age in which they live, may involve themselves in 
disgrace and shame through sheer ignorance of 
consequences. ‘There is no such slavery in the 
abstract, as they assume, that the Scripture sanc- 
tions. All slavery may be traced back to a sup- 
posed inequality of men, or to war and conquest. 
Why talk of American patriarchal slavery, when 
the commencement! of the slave’ trade is almost 
within memory unaided by history, and is still 
maintained by war? 

PaLEmon. 








SUMMARY. 


Canton.--T'he New York American of the 
24th says: we make the following extract from a 
letter from Washington. 

“Tam informed thatit has been decided upon to 
send a squadron to Canton, for the protection of 
ourcommerce, with the least possibly delay. I 
am not authorised to state it asa positive fact, but 
from the respectabiliy of the source, I think the 
information may be relied upon.” 


Tue Lextneton.—A letter has been recsived at 
Boston, from Mr. Harden’s agent at New York, 
stating that Mr. Taylor, with his marine armor, 
has succeeded in finding the wreck of the Lexing- 
ton after one day’s search, and that a piece of the 
boat has been raised. ‘The piece was found at the 
depth of 114 feet, and was heavily loaded with 
irion; probably a piece near the engine. 


~ ~ 


. ~ sgn of C. J. Ingersoll the 
political antagonist of Charles Naylor Esq., has 
challenged the latteron account of a communica- 
tion from Mr. Naylor which appeared in one of 
the Philadelphia papers. The challenge was sent 
by a Col. Pleasanton, and the following note re- 
turned in an answer: 


Friday afternoon, March 20, 1840. 


Sir—I return your note of this afternoon.— 
Whenever you finda person to carry your notes 
who knows how to behave like a gentleman in my 
house, they shall receive an answer. 

- IT have the honor to be your servant. 
Cuarres Nayor. 
C. Ingersoll, Esq., 186 Walnut st. 

Subsequently both parties were arrested, Mr. 
Naylor by the Mayor of the Northern Liberties, 
and Mr. Ingersoll by the Mayor of the city. 

Good flonr sold in this city March 30th at $2, 

50 per barrel.—Cincinnatli paper. 
A fire broke out March 31st in the fourth story 
of the Front street Museum, the third, fourth and 
fifth stories, together with most of the effects con- 
tained in each were consumed. ‘The second story 
and basement part of the building escaped injury, 
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We are informed that fourteen runaway 
slaves left Cleveland last week in a vessel for Can- 
ada~-among whom was John Randolph’s févorite 


servant JUBA. : 


‘The people of England are busily engaged in 
petitioniong Parliament for a repeal of the Corn 
Laws, which they are unable to effect by their 
votes, inasmuch as probably nine-tenths of them 
are deprived of the right of suffrage. In Rochdale 
2,700 signatures were obtained in five days. The 
petition measured 170 feet in length,”’ 


The Gazette of Tamaulipas (Mexico) speaks in 
the following termsof the projected invasion of 
Texas, ie, 
‘The campaign of ‘Texas will achieve much glo- 
ry for Mexico, and restore her name and her hon- 
or. Theslavery of the black man‘ which is tole- 
rated infexas, and which was the cause of the rev- 





‘stinie serif atm the Mexicans to drive those usur- 
“sen. Mexico gives freedom 
% has her destiny to 
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Woot.——It is estimated that there are now no 
less than 15,000,000 cheep jn the United States 
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being an increase of 3,000,000 intwo years. Al- 
lowing the estimate of three pounds per head, the 
clip of 1839 would he 45,000,000 pounds of woot. 
The average price of wool fora few years past has 
been 45 cents a pound, At that rate the last clip 
of wool is worth more than twenty millions of dol- 
lars— JV, F. Sun. 


Mulberry cuttings promise to be full as high this 
year as last. Almost all that were planted near 
Lehigh, Pa., Monmouth, N. J., Kent county, Md. 
and in North Carolina, have failed to come up.— 
Care must be taken that healthy and sound trees 
and cuttings are purchased. ‘There has doubtless: 
been much deception; but though no plant seems... 
scarcely more tenacious of life, or more easy and” 
rapid of growth, itis not probable the eagerness to 
experiment in the tree culture will be as enthusias- 
tic as last year, especially with those who have had 
their fingers burnt. People will come to their sen- 
ses, and.adopt the wiser and more permanently 
profitable policy of raising cocoons and reeling silk 





not belong to our subject to follow it any further in 


also, instead of aiming only at the speculation in 
tree planting. ‘This last is earried too far—the o- 
ther two branches of culture are on a sure basis of 
certain profit.—M. ¥, Star. 








OUR NEXT ANNIVERSARY. 

The fifth Anniversary of the Ohio Anti-sfavery 
Society will be held at Massillon, Stark county, 
on Wednesday, the 27th day of next May--com- 
mencing at 10 o’clock A. M., in the Baptist 
church. 

It will be a meeting of great importance.— 
Measures have already been taken to give it effi- 
ciency and interest. A large delegation from the 
northern part of Ohio, it isexpected, will attend; 
and we trust our friends in the southern parts of 
the state will not be remiss. We expéct to be fa- 
vored with the presence and co-operation of seve 
ral able and eloquent speakers. 

#-7>Editors of papers in Ohio, please copy. 





IMPORTANT TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

‘Every subscriber to the Philanthropist, who 
shall not have paid up all arrearages by the first 
day of next July, will at that time be stricken 
from our list. Bills will be immediately forward- 
ed to all who are indebted to us, that they may 
make immediate arrangements for payment. 

Also--from this date, henceforth, no subscrip- 
tion will be received, UNLESS, IT BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY THE CASH. 

Money can be forwarded at any time, free of 
charge, by handing it to a postmaster, and request- 
ing him to send ittous. ‘The following extract 
from a letter of the Post Master General, contains 
the regulation upon this subject. 

‘‘A Postmaster may enclose money in a letter 
to the publisher of a paper, to pay the subscription 
ot a third person, and frank the letter if writtew by 
himself.”’ 

There are few postmasters who will not cheer- 
fully do such a favor for subseribers. 

Sometimes, it may be inconvenient to remit two 
dollars and a half. In such cases, fold up a two 
dollar note, or two one dollar notes, or a three 
dollar note, or as much more as you choose, and we 
will give you credit on our books in proportion. 
The papcr will be sent to: you, so leng as the mo- 
ney remitted will pay fer it. 

No subscription however will be contiaued wn- 
less payment be made in advanee. 

This, we hope our friends will bear in mind. 


(POUR ANNIVERSARY!) 

Again we call attention to it. Our friends gg 
Oberlin will accept our thanks for their sugges- 
tions. ‘They are valuable. ‘They think it proba- 
ble that several from that Institution will attend, 
among the rest, President Mahan, Prof. Finney, 
and Professor Morgan. ‘These, with Messrs. Ran 
kin, Blanchard, Brisbane and Baffum, will make 
our array of speakers imposing. In respect to 
number, talent, moral power, and the importance 
of the topics to be discussed, it will no doubt, far 
exceed any of our previous Anniversaries. 














NOTICES. 
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Communicated to all Baptist Anti- Slavery Editors and 
to the free Press generally, 
CA LL 
Vor a Baptist National Anti-Slavery Convention 


Bartist Anoutrionists oF THE Usirspy States ! 
Brethren, and Friends of the cause of the Slave ! 
You are hereby called to attend a Convention of Immedi- 
ate Abolitionists, members in good standing of Baptist 
Churches and Congregations, to be held in the City of N. 
York, on Monday, the 27th day of April next, at 10 
o'clock A. M., 1x tux Cuaret oF tar MeDoveat Street 
Baptist Cuuncn, to forman AMERICAN BAPTIST 
ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY, and to consider and report 
on the best means to be employed by us, as a-denomination, 
for the IMMEDIATE ABOLITION: OF SLAVERY 
throughout our Churches, our Country-atid the World. 
Dencay Duynan, 
Cuantrs W, Denison, | 
ZeLores GRiNNELL, > 
Joun J. Raymonn, | 
Ricnanp C, McCormick, 

New York, Feb. 8th, ¥840, 


Central 
Corresponding 
Committee. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMEI- 
CAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

Tue Seventa Anxvat Mretine of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society, will be held in the city of New York on 
Tuesday, the twelfth day of May next, at 10 o'clock, A, 
M., when.an abstract of the Annual Report of the Execu- 
tive Committee will he read, and addresses deiivered by sev- 
eral gentlemen. 

Tur nusiness mrxtine of the Society will commence 
in the afternoon of the same day, and will be continued so 
long as may be deemed expedient. Auxiliary Soeicties are 
requested to send delegates, the members of the Society are 
invited to be present, and the friends of immediate abolition 
throughout the country, are solicited to attend the Anhiver- 
sa 


ry. 
By order of the Executive Committee, 
Hevur B, Stanton, : Committee 


Samus. E. Cornisw, of 
James 8. Grppons. Arragements, 
New Yark, March 12, 1840, 
N. B. Newspapers friendly to the cause, are res 
requested to publish the above notice till the day of meeting, 








CONVENTION OF COLORED PEOPLE. 

A convention of the colored of 
Butler county will be held in the ‘Town of Hamil- 
ton on the third Monday of May next. A large 
delegation is expected. 
Samve. Jones, 
‘Tomas Poi.tns, of 
Anprew Sampson. ) Arrangemenst, 


“HORACE C. GROSVENOR, 


ENGRAVER, 


South side Third st., opposite the Post Office, 


(Ur Straims.) 
CINCINNATI OHIO. 


HUGH GLASGOW, TH 
VENITIAN BLIND MANUFACTURER.. 


Fifth Street between Vine and Rate. 
CINCINNATI. 


———— 


Committee 























Prices of Produce at the Canal. ) 
Crncinnatt, April 6, ae 
Flour; (from boats) $2 a . 
Wheat, per bushel, 
Corn Meal, 
Corn, in ear, 
Uate, i 


40 to 50 
31 
25 
18 a % 
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POETRY. 


For the Philauthropist. 


TO THE PROSLAVERY LEGISLATURE OF 
OHIO. 


Say, shall Woman's lips be sealed? 
When before Kentucky’s minions 
Our spreading eagle droops her pinions, 
When our freemen quit the field, 
When the spirit of our sires, 
In legislative hall expires, 
Say, shall woman’s lips be sealed ? 








Recreant sons of noble sires! 

When our Father’s altar fires 

Are quenched by boasted freemen’s hands; 
When those who British bondage broke 
Tamely bear Kentucky’s yoke 

And rivet Slavery’s hateful bands; 


When at southern tyrant’s beck 
Ohie meekly bows her neck— 
When Bur statesmen basely yield— 
And the home we love so well 
Becomes the counterpart of Hell, 
Say, shall woman’s lips be sealed ? 


Whilst Patriots blush to speak your name 
You glory in your open shame— 
With sacrilegious—impious—F d— 
With saintly cant and off’ring vain 

You’ve pledged your vows at frcedom’s fane, 
And drenched her shrine with blood. 


In vain to her your vows you’ve plighted, 

Her sacred cause you've basely slighted, 

Her form no more you shicld; 

Your servile deeds have s/uves proclaimed you, 
And the very stvnes would shame you, 

Were our lips in silence sealed. 


You’ve bowed the knee at slavery’s altar, 
Tamely kissed the whip and halter, 
Received your master’s mark, and then, 
Spite of conscience and her chidings, 
Spite of Morris, Wade and Giddings, 
Hugged your chains and cried, Amen! 


Nor doves this close your sad disasters,— _ 
The passive bloodhounds of your masters, 
You course their prey with footsep, fleet; 
They pat your heads, perchance they smile, 
And then rewarded for your toil 

You crouch you at your master’s feet. 


Shall this forbid our hearts to feel? 

Shall this our lips in silence seal ? 

And shall our spirits quail with fear? 

No! while Columbia’s sable daughter 

Is doomed to servitude and slaughter 

We'll speak and Heaven and earth shall hear. 


Columbia’s boast is freedom still, 

Let statesmen cower as they will, 
And to unholy league invite; 

And spite of dungeon, peril, sword 
Woman's voice shall yet be heard 

In favor of Heaven, Truth and Right, 


Monroe county, Ohio 1840. N 
QUINTILIA. 


The Emancipator of the 4th inst. contains a poem in the 
German Language, copied from a St. Louis paper, on the 
death of Dr, Follen, who perished in the ill-fated Lexing- 
ton. Brother Leavitt calls upon some of his correspon- 
dents to give him an English version of the lines. Below, 
he will find a rather liberal translation, which, though fall- 
ing far short of it im spirit and harmony, may yet serve to 
give a tolerably correct idea of the original—Christian 
Witness. 


CHARLES FOLLEN. 
Quenched is another star, which burned 
With steady light and lustre pure; 
Though others from their orbits turned, 

Its course on Freedom’s path was sure: 
Though round it roared the storms of time 
And vapours gathered thick and black, 

Still onward, in its strength sublime, 
It swerved not from its radiant track, 


A heart that glowed with warmth divine, 
Pleading for human rights, is still— 

In faith, in courage, how like thine, 
Brave Henmann !—unsubdued by ill! 

With lyre and sword amid the fight, 
Nong struck a surer blow than he, 

I'hat from the holy seed, there might 
Come the rich fruits of Liberty ! 


A harp—'twas Freedom’s own—whose strings 
Trembled with music rich and rare, 
Like tones some wandering seraph flings 
Abroad upon the twilight air, 
Lies shattered now—its master-bard 
Is gathered with Death’s countless throng— 
Alas !—that henceforth can be heard 
Only the echo of his song. 


Science! a chosen priest of thine 
Is snatched away, whose liberal hand 
Flung richest off ring o1 thy shrine, 
And oped, to his adopted land, 
The priceless treasures of his own— 
With gifts and graces to adorn 
- The ranks, where he conspicuous shone, 
Of choicest spirits, German-born. 


Whilst warred the elements around 

Flood, Forest and Fire—he beard a call— 
The fleshly fetter was unbound, 

And the freed soul, o’erleaping all, 
Soared to the mansions of the blest. 

Where pain and sorrow cannot be; 
He whom two worlds with love caressed, 

Is covered by the soundless sea ! 





a 
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From the Cin, Daily Gazette. 
Life in-Cincinnati in 1840. 
Firtu Scene. 

Front street of a sunny day early in January.— 
A good looking young man is going from store to 
store asking for work. Some have none; some 
ask his politics, and tell him he’s served right for 
voting for Van Buren; some ask his name, condi- 
tion, birth-place, &c. He is named John Scott; 
came from Cuyahoga county; hasa mother and 
Sister mainly dependent on him; worked all the 
summer and fall onone of the public works, and 
lost half his wages through some dispute between 
the company and contractors; has no home in 
Cincinnati, but puts up at D.’s on Water street, 
when he can pay, and sometimes sleeps on the 
floor by the stove when penniless, Has no friend 
in the city, and no means of leaving it. 

Finding no work, John leans against a post, 
and suns himself, and thinks of his poor mother’s 
disappoinunent at receiving no letter from him.— 
He fears to’ write, for he has no money to send, 
and is conscious of having misspent what littie he 
has earned. His heart sinks, his blood grows 
hitter and savage; he would like to drown thought 
in drinks quarrel, any thing. A comrade touches 
hin on the shoulder, “Liquor, John?” W ith Q 
mad alaerity yhe joins the drinkers. * Had the 

ood Whig who rejected him for“ his vote, em- 
ployed bim,—-he might have saved a soul alive. 
Sixtu Scene. 

_A cold, snowy afternoon late in January; dusk 

‘jg drawing near; men muffled: ap to the chin step 
ug quickly, and remark through their coat-col- 

hat 11's quite a snow-storm; then drive on 
hoe2in, bending agains: the cold wind, with visions 
lof hot rolls and’ butteered toast, of a cosy evening 
the fireside, and asoft warm bed, in their 


4 
o 


minds. One of them is stopped by a man whose 
legs move under him as he stands, as if all his 
joints were of the ball-and-socket make; a large 
rent inthe leg of his pantaloons reveals no under 
garment; another in the seat fails to discover a 
shirt; his teeth chatter; his whole frame quivers 
asin an ague; his fingers stand out like icicles.— 
“Stranger,” he says, “where ean I get warm?” 
“Go home, go home, my good fellow,’’ answers 
the other with mingled nausea and pity. “I have 
no home,” growls John Scott, “I’m cold; I’ve 
slept out two nights; two nights by"! — 
stranger, [Pu -** 

a firé* ” 


. 
ger, Wire 


men come up; stop; and one asks Wat tne tircacs |- 


is—Oh! the man’s only drunk!” cries his 
friend, ‘come along, or the muffins will be burnt.” 
They pass on—John Scott look after them, and 
mutters something about their being burnt one 
day; while his eyes are wandering, the person first 
addressed feeling unable to do any thing, pushes 
for home. John, muttering curses, and prayers, 
aml promises of amendment, staggers up the street. 
* * Soon after dark he was picked up from the 
middle of the street, (where two or three persons 
had poked him with their canes to see what the 
matter was, and coneluded he was ‘only drunk,’’) 
and taken to a tavern by a young, chicken-hearted 
elerk who was such an enemy to Temperance as to 
pity an intemperate man. 
Seventu Scene. 

A small; dark room, unplastered; the crevices of 
the walls pasted over with leaves from the Bible.— 
A small fire of pine boards, (it is late in February.) 
Two men sitbya table at some game of chance 
by the light of a candle stuck in a knot-hole. One 
is John Scott, the other Mike Simmons. Mike 
was once a boatman, hale and handsome; he is 
still handsome, but dying of consumption; he was 
once honest, sober, industrious—he is now a 
drunkard, gambler, idler, and lives by stealing 
logs from the saw mills, and lumber from rafts. — 
He keeps a child at a pay school. 

The door opens and Mike’s wife enters; red in 
face, and reeling. She placesa jug on the table, 
and from a heap of crockery, and old shoes, pulls 
out a bowl and washes it in the water bucket.— 
Drinking begins. Mike has a job on hand, and 
wants his wife out of the way, fur even such wo- 
men as she have hearts, and pity the victims in 
whose midst they walk. ‘The woman is 
drenched, and thrown into the heap of straw, bed- 
clothes, and children in the corner; the children 
ery out, and wriggle from under their mother; 
one squirms out of bed, and is kicked back by the 
father. 

Family matters setiled, Mike goes on with his 
game; John Seott is kept on the verge of entire 
drunkenness by the whisky, and prevented from 
going over by well-told tales of theft, robbery, and 
bloodshed—exciting enough to rouse him from 
complete lethargy. About ten, a third man en- 
ters, aftera mysterious tap atthe window. ‘I'he 
three draw together and speak under their breath. 
The results of that consultation are nov yor-cve 
dent, but at such moments bold deeds of evil are 
planned. By some such deed Jolin Scott may 
yet prove that when drunk in the street his case 
was not that of ‘only diunk,’’ but that of one 
hanging between a return to right, and destruc- 
tion. Even now, breathing this ‘tainted atmos- 
phere of whisky and onions, in which the very 
candle burns dim, Jolin thinks of his mother!— 
Oh! were some friend by to help the poor strug- 
gling wretch! ‘There is none:—Satan smiles at 
his elbow, and, opposite, Mike smiles in answer— 
little dreaming that this dear friend and gossip, the 
Tempter, is exchanging grins with the Death 
which is even now looking from his own sunken 
and swimming eyes. P. 


The Cotton Trade of India. 

At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society, a paper 
was read by General Briggs, ‘On the Cotton ‘T'rade 
of India.” One of the principal objects of this 
paper was to show that the people of Hindostan 
are as capable of furnishing Europe with cotton 
as the inhabitants of North America; and that, un- 
der proper arrangements, both the quantity and 
quality of their produce would fully suffice for all 
requirements of our manufacturers, without the 
necessity of our relying on the slave labor cotton 
of America. ‘The paper began with a calculation 
of the quantity of cotton actually used in dress by 
the natives of India. Specimens of the several 
articles of costume were exhibited; and it was 
shown that the dress of the male Hindoo con- 
tained 243 square yards, and that of the female 

4 square yards, which, allowing that they were 
renewed, on an average, at least once a year, the 
consumption would amount, among the whole po- 
pulation, to 374,000,000 pounds; and it might be 
fairly inferred, from the various other domestic 
uses to which cotton was applied in India, that as 
much again was so employed, making a total an- 
nual consumption by the natives themselves of 
750,000,000 pounds. 

The quantity imported into England is from 4 
to 500,000,000 pounds annually; and this is chief- 
ly raised in America, not more than one-tenth--r~~* 
ing from India. Ther 9 "ey ; 
why should this be? ‘I'he tauses of the supply 
from India, General Briggs stated, were con- 
nected with the administration of the country; 
he should not further allude to them in that place, 


but would proceed to demonstrate his position, | 


that India might supply cotton sufficient for the 
manufactures of England, and if necessary, for 
the whole world. 

It is needless to follow the details presented; 
but the result of a great number of statements and 
reports from the best sources, showed evidently 
that scarcely any portion of the surface of India 
was unfit for the growth of some kind of cotton. 
The great table land of the Dekkan, the soil of 
which is formed of the debris of trap-mountains, 
is the cotton soil par excellence, and is suited to 
the gossipyium hirbaceum, the indigenous cotton 
uf India. This soil lies upon lime stone. It is 
rich vegetable matter, and it is retentive of humidi- 
ty; but in hot dry weather, it cracks into large 
fissures. It is at that season hard and clayey, and 
brittle, like coal. ‘The clayey soil, so fit for the 
indigenous plant, is unsuited to that of America, 
which grows best in a light, dry, siliceous soil; 
and as most former attempts to introduce the Amer- 
ican cotton into India have been made upon the rich 
trap soil of the country, they had necessarily fail- 
ed. But the soil best adapted to American seed is 
also found in India, near the coasts, where the | 
aboriginal plant does not succeed. ‘This was prov- 
ed at the various experimental farms established 
by thet East India Company, and on which the 
American plant was growing to perfection. In 
order to point out the differences which existed 
between the various sorts of cotton in use, a dia- 
gram was exhibited; showing various lengths of the 
fibres of different kinds. 

In many specimens of cotton, the fibre had a 
flat take-lipe appearance; while in others it looked 
like a string of oval beads, pointed at each extrem- 
ity. Some kinds were more cylindrical than oth- 
ers, and the Surat and Sea Island cotton is thickest 
and narrowest, and, the ‘'avoy and New Orleans 
fattest and thinnest. In length of staple, the 
American surpasses the East India; but the latter 
was the finest. Some idea of the extreme minute- 
ness of the fibre of cotton might be formed from 
the fact, that it required thirty-five fibres to make 


the smallest thread spun at Manchester, 350 hanks’ 


of which weighed only one »~ 
measure 160, miles ig 

shown, that the natives or Dru. Cvme. , 
with the hand, four of which would be required 
to make up the bulk of one made by the machi- 
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nery at Manchester.—.Athenxum. 
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IMPORTANT TO COUNTRY ANTS. 
TRUMAN & SMITH, Bookselle ain street, be 
tween 4th and 5th sts., (up stairs) Cinciniati, publish, and 
have constantly for sale, the 
Eclectic School Books. 


Aso, a general assortment of the various School Books 
n common use. 
Superior Blank Books. 

Writing and Wrapping Papers. 
Testaments, Bibles and Hymn Books. 

>of the staple books and station- 

erchants, all of Which will 

«we found at any other heuse 











CATALOGUE OF PUBLICATIONS. 
For sale at the Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository, 

Main street between 4th and 5th, East side, 
(Up stairs.) 

Anti-Slavery Examiner, containing A. E. Grimke’s Ap- 
peal, Smith to Smylie, Power, of Congress, Bible against 
Slavery, Emancipation in the West Indies, Elmore and Bir- 
ney, and Lerter of G. Smith to Henry Clay, all in one 
volume. 

Anti-slavery Manual; Alton Riots; Anti-slavery Record, 
vol 1 & 2; Appeal by Mrs. Child; Bourne’s Picture of sla- 
very; Charles Ball; Chloe Spear; Chandler’s Prose and Po- 
etical works; Emancipation in West Indies, by Thome and 
Kimball; Fountain; Gustavus Vassa; History of Pennsyl- 
vania Hall; Jay’s View of the action of the Federal Govern- 
ment in behalf of Slavery; Light and Truth; Law of Sla- 
very 8 vo.; Memoir of E. P. Lovejoy; Memoir of P. Wheat; 
ly a Native African; Negro Pew; Poems by Phillis Wheat; 
ly, a slave; Quarterly A S Magazine; Rankin’s Letters- 
Right and Wrong in Boston; Slavery, containing Declara- 
tion of Sentiments and Constitution of American A S Soc, 
Wesley’s Thoughts; Does the Bible sanction Slavery?; 
Address to the Synod of Kentucky, Narrative of Amos 
Dresser and Why work for the slave? bound in one volume 
Testimony of God against slavery; Tracts, miniature series 
bound, containing St. Domingo; Caste; Colonization; Moral 
condition of slaves; What is Abolition? The ten Command- 
ments; Slavery dangerous and Emancipation gafe; Pro-sla- 
very Bible; Prejudice against color; Northern dealers in 
slaves; Slavery and Missions, and Dr. Nelson’s Lecture on 
Slavery; Wesley’s Thoughts, pocket edition in muslin; 
Whittier’s Poems. 

American Slavery AS IT IS; Anti-Slavery Almanac 
for 1840; Address to the churches of Jesus Christ, by the 
Evangelical Union A. S. Society; Anti-Slavery catechism; 
Anecdotes of American Slavery; Appeal to the Christian 
women ofthe south; Adam’s speech on the Right of the 
People to petition, on the freedom of speech and debate, 
on the Resolutions of seven state Legislatures and on the 
Annexation of ‘Texas; Address to such Americans as 
VALUE their RIGHTS and DARE maintain them, and 
a large number of other publications toe numerous to 
mention. 


DR. ATLEE, 
Respectfully informs his rrizxps, that he continues to- 
attend to professional calls, at his residence, on Seventn. 

Srneet, a few doors West of Race Street, 

Cincinnati, March 3d, 1840.—tf. 
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Rev, John Dudley, Flint Ztiver. 
E. V. Carter, St. Clair. 
B. G. Waiker, Grand Rapids. 
1OWA TERRITORY. 
Aaron Street, jr. P. M, Salem, Henry co, 
Win, Olney, Esq. Wew Lexington, Van Buren ce, 
RHODE ISLAND, 
Josiah Cady, Providcnee. 
NEW YORK. 
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MONEY IN ENGLAND. 


Persons wishing to procure money from any part of E 
gland, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, by iteddeting the 
friends to remit it through their Bankers to the account 
Thomas Emery with Messas. Baring Brothers & Co. Lon 
don ean receive the cash in Cincinnati, or elsewhere if de 
sired, as soon as advised. When the money is paid to th 
English Bankers, the names of the parties for whose use 
is designe’) must be particularly stated. 

THOMAS EMERY, Estate 
and Money Agent, 11 East Fourth St 


MORUS MULTICAULIS FOR SALE. 


I will contract to sell, and deliver in 











Billious Pills, in\alleviating afflicted mankind.--Mr, Robert 
Cameron, 101 Bowery. Disease, Chronic Dysentery, or 
Bloody Flux. Symptoms, unusual flatulency in the bow- 
els severe griping, frequent inclination to go to stool, tenes- 
mus, loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, frequency of pulse, 
and a frequent discharge of # peculiarly fcetid matter, mix- 
ed with blood, greatdebility, sense of burning heat, with an 
intolerable bearing down of the parts. Mr. Cameron is en- 
joying perfect health, and returned his sincere thanks for 
the extraordinary benefit he had received, 

OpAstuma. Three years standing.—Mr. Robert 
Monroe, Schuylkill, afflicted with the above distressing 
malady. Symptoms, great languor, flatulency, disturbed 
rest, nervous headache, difficulty of breathing, tightness and 





iv October or Novem- 

ber from 20,000 to 30,000.* >" ° nO Ras 

own growth which mlea- 

They are remarkablyhealt ~ 

warranted genuine. Orders for the sere, 

Texian Markets shall be immediately attended to. 
THOMAS EMERY. 

No. 11 East Fourth st. Cincinnati. 


TREES. 


The subscribers have on hand and will continue to receive 
suppliesof the Morus Multicaulis which they will sell to suit 
purchasers. 


- Aten 





HEATON AND WEAVER. 
Salem, Columbiana Co, O. Sept. 10 1830, 
EDWARD NEVERS, 
COPPER-PLATE PRINTER, 
No. 106 Main, a few doors above Third Street, 
Cincinnati. 
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“JOHN I. LOVESOY, 
ENGRAVER, 


U6 Main Srreer, Third Story, 
CINCINNATI. 


M. T. & R. GLASGOW, 
SASH & BLIND MANUFACTUKERS, 


Eighth st. between Main § Walnut south side. 
October 29th, 1839. 34—tf 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


The subscriber feels gratified in being able to publish the 
following certificate. He would just state that he keeps 
constantly on hand an assortment of BOOTS and SHOES, 
of as good quality in all respects, as the workmanship re- 
commended in the certificate below. 

JAMES ESHELBY, 186 Main st. 


CERTIFICATE, 


This is to certify that the sewed Boots, manufactured by 
James Eshelby, were considered the best work of the kind 





‘exhibited at the second annual Fair of the Ohio Mechanics’ 


Institute, held in June, 1839. 
\ Joan A. WIsEMAN, 
\ G. W. Puituirs, 
Jesse O’Nert, 
Joun P. Foote, President, 
L. T. We ts, Secretary, 


Judges. 
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SLAVERY AS IT IS, 


A new supply of this invaluable work just received at the 
Ohio Anti-Slavery Depository—Send in your orders and 
keep it circulating. 

Also, 1,000 copies “LIBERTY” at 12 1-2 per copy. 
October 29th, 1839. 


Mr. Evrror:-—Please cut from yourexchange paper, the 
Quincy (Ill.) Whig, a gratuitous testimonial of the genuine 
Tomato medicine by Doctors Ett & Nicuots, which 
appear in that paper under date March 30. and oblige the 
Proprietors. 

MILES’ COMPOU"D EXTRACT OF TOMAT. 


Having used to some extent for the year past, Miles’ 
Compound Tomato Pills, and having learned the ingredi- 
enls of which the pills are composed, we are satisfied they 
will prove a beneficial remedy, when judiciously adminis- 
tered, and feel safe in recommending them to the public 
as a safe, convenieut, and useful medieine, and a valuable 
substitute for Calomel. 








RICHARD EELLS, M.D. 
° ADAM NICHOLS, M. D. 
Quincy, Illinois, March 27, 1839 13— 


DAVIS & DODD'S HATS. 


For elegance and durability, inferior to 
none. Try them and be satisfied. 
Corner Main and Fifth Streets. 

















ON LOW SPIRITS. 

Low epirite is « certulu state of the mind accompanied by 
indigestion, wherein the greatest evils are apprehended upon 
the slightest grounds, and the worst consequences imagin- 
ed. Ancient medical writers supposed this disease to be 
confined to those particular regions of the abdomen techni- 
cally called hypochondria which are situated on the right 
or left side of that cavity, whence comes the name hypo- 
driasas. 

Symploms.—The common corporeal symptoms are flat- 
luency in the stomach or bowels, acrid eructations, costive- 
nesss, spasmodic pains and often an utter inability of fixing 
the attention upon any subject of importance or engaging 
in any thing that demands vigour or courage. Also lan- 
guidness—the mind becomes irritable, thoughtful, despond- 
ing, melancholly and dejected, accompanied by a total de- 
rangement of the nervous system. The mental feelings and 
peculiar train of ideas that haunt the imagination and over- 
whelm the judgement, exhibit an infinite diversity, The 
wisest and best of men are as open to this affliction as the 
weakest. ‘ 

Causes.—A sedentary life of any kind especially severe 
study, protracted to alate hour in the night, and rarely re- 
lieved by social intercourse or exercise, a dissolute habit, 
great excess in eating or drinking, immoderate use of mercu- 
ry, violent purgatives, the suppression of some habitual 
discharge, (as the obstruction of the mensus) or more im- 
portant organs within the abdomen ic frequent cause. 

Treatment.—The principal objects of treatment are, to 
remove indigestion, strengthen the body, and enliven the 
spirits, which may be promoted by exercise early hours, 
regular meals, pleasant conversation—the bowels (if cos- 
tive) should be carefully regulated by the occasional use of 
a mild aperient. We know nothing better adapted to ob- 
tain this end, than Dr, Wm, Evans’ Aperient Pills—being 
mild and certain in their operation. The bowels being 
once cleansed his inestimable Camomile Pills—(which are 
tonic, anolyne, and anti-spasmodic) are an infalliahle reme- 
dy, and without dispute have proved a great blessing to the 
numerous public. 

Some physicians have recommended a free use of mercu- 
ry, butit should not be resorted to: in many cases it greatly 
aggravates the symptoms. ; 

Dr, Wm. Evans, Camomile and Family Aperient Pills 
for sale by his several agents throughout the Union, See 
list of agents in this paper. ; 

Price 75 cts. a package, which contains a bottle of Camo- 
mile Pills and a box of Aperient Pills. 


—_— 


CAUTION, 


Dr. Wm. Evans will not be responsible for the genuine- 
ness of the Camomile Pills unless they are bought of Dr. 
Evans’ advertised agents. There is one agent in every 
county, Buy of none but agents, as many druggists who 
are otherwise respectable, have imposed upon. the 
by selling @ epusiouc article, wniolesale druggists are not 
Dr, Evans’ agents; therefore respectable dealers in the coun- 
try ought not to get a spurious article of them, but write for 
the genuine to 100 Chatham street, N. Y., where the Pills 
are manufactured and sold wholesale. Only place in Lou- 
isville for the sale of his celebrated medicines, is at his 
General Western Office, 47 Wall street, Louisville, Ky. 


HIGHLY IMPORTANT. 


Nervous diseases, liver complaint, dyspepsia, billious dis- 
eases, piles, consumption, coughs, colds, spitting of blood, 
pain in the chest and side, ulcers, female weakness, mercu- 
rial diseases, and all hypochondriacism, low spirits, palpita- 
tion of the heart, nervous weakness, fluor albus; seminal 
weakness, indigestion, loss of appetite, heart burn, general 
debility, bodily weakness, chiorosis or green sickness, flatu- 
lency, hysterical faintings, hysterics, headaches; hiccup, 
sickness, night mare, rheumatism, asthma, tic doulouroux, 
cramp, spasmodic affections, and those who ate victims to 
that most excruciating disorder, Gout, will find relief from 
their sufferings by a course of Dr, Wm. Evans medicine. 

Also, nausea, vomiting, pains in the side, limbs, head, 
stomach or back, dimness or confusion of sight, noises in the 
inside, alternate flushes of heat add chillness, tremors, 
watchings, agitation, anxiety, bad dreams, spasms. 

Principal Office 100 Chatham street, New York. 

THE FOLLOWING e 
Interesting and astonishing facts, are amopr 

ous Cures performed by the ose of DY. | i 

Medicines. 2 

Principal-Office, 100 Catham street, New York, where 
the Dr. may be consu!ted personally or by letter (post paid) 
from any part of the United States, &c, Persons requiring 
medicines and advice. must enclose a bank note, or order, 

CERTIFICATES. 


More Conclusive proofs of the extraordinary efficacy of 





fal effects on the nervous system. 


. Lstzictnze acrgss thg breast, dizziness, nervous irritability and 


hazizontal position without 
tion, palpitation of the 
® o » +vsu.ciess, pain of the stomach; 
drowsiness, great debility and deficiency of the nervous en- 
ergy. Mr. R, Monroe gave up every thought of recovery, 
and dire despair set on the countenance of every person in- 
terested in his existence or happiness, till by accident he 
noticed in a public paper some cures effected by Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine in his complaint, which induced him to 
purchase a package of the pills which resulted in complete- 
ly removing every symptom of his disease. He wishes to 
say his motive for this declaration ia, that those afflicted 
with the same or any symptoms similar to those from which 
heis happily restored, may likewise receive the same inesti- 
mable benefit. 


Liver Complaint—Ten years standing.—Mrs Hannah 
Browne, wife of Joseph Browne, North Sixth street near 
Second street, Williamsburg, afflicted for the last ten years 
with Liver Complaint restored to health through the treat- 
ment of Dr. Wm, Evans, Symptoms: Habitual constipa- 
tion of the bowels, total loss of appetite, excruciating pain 
of the epigastric region, great depression of spirits, languor 
and other symptoms of extreme debility, disturbed sleep, 
inordinate flow of the menses, pain in the right side, could 
not lay on her leftside without an aggravation of the pain, 
urine high colored, with other symptoms indicating great 
derangement of the functions of the liver. 

Mrs. Browne was attended by three of the first physi- 
cians, but received no relief from their medicine, till Mrs. 
Browne procured some of Dr. Wm. Evans invaluable pre- 
parations, which effectually relieved her of the above distres- 
sing symptoms, with others, which it is not essential to in- 
timate, JOSEPH BROWNE, 
City and County of New York, SS, 

Joseph Browne, Williamsburgh, Long Island, being duly 
sworn, did depose and say that the facts set forth in the 
within statement, to which he has subscribed his name, are 
just and true. JOSEPH BROWNE, 

Husband of Hannah Browne. 
Sworn before me this 4th day of January, 1837, 
PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


ap Another recent test of the unrivalled virtues of Dr. 
Wm. Evans’ Medicines.— Dyspepsia, ten yeurs standing. 
—Mr, J. M. Kenzie, 176 Stanton street was afflicted with 
the above complaint for ten years, which incapacitated him 
at intervals, for the period of six years, in attending to his 
business, restored to perfect health under the salutary treat 
ment of Dr, Wm, Evans. 

The symptoms were, a sense of distension and oppression 
after eating, pain in the pit of the stomach, nausea, impaired 
appetite, giddiness, palpitation of the heart, great debility 
and emaciation, depression of spirits, disturbed rest, some- 
times a bilious vomiting and pain in the right side, an ex- 
treme degree of languor and faintness; any endeavor to pur- 
sue his business causing immediate exhaustion and weari- 
ness. 

“Mr, Mc Kenzie is daily attending to his business, and 
none of the above symptoms have recurred since he used 
the medicine. He is now a strong and healthy man. He 
resorted to myriads of remedies, but they were all ineffectual. 
He is willing to give any information to the afflicted res- 
pecting the inestimable benefit rendered to him by the use 
of Dr. Wm. Evans’ medicine. 


“An extraordinary and remarkable cure,—Mrs. Mary 
Dillon, Williamsburgh, corner of Fourth and North streets, 
completely restored to health by the treatment of Dr. Wm. 
Evans, 100 Chatham street. 

The symptoms of the distressing case were as follews: 
Total loss of appetite palpitation of the heart, twiching of 
the tendons, with a general spasmodic affection of the mus- 
cles, difficulty of breathing, giddiness, languor, lassitude 
great depression of spirits, with a fear of some impending 
evil, a sensation of fluttering in the pit of the stomach, irreg- 
ular transient pains in different parts, great emaciation, with 
other symptoms of extreme debility. 

The above case was pronounced hopeless by three of the 
most eminent physicians, and the dissolution of the patient 
awaited by her friends, who were in attendance, She has 
given her cheerful permission to publish the above facts, and 
will also gladly give any information to any inquiring 
mind, MARY DILLON, 


Dyspepsia and Hypocondriacism.—Interesting case,— 
Mr. William Salmen, Green street, above Third, Philadel- 
phia, afflicted for several years with the following distres- 
sing symptoms, Sickness at the stomach, headache, dizzi- 
ness, palpitation of the heart, impaired appetite and weak- 
ness of the extremeties, emancipation and general debility, 
disturbed rest, a sense of pressure and weight at the stom- 
ach after eating, nightmare, great memta! dospondency, se- 
vere flying pains, in the chest back ani sides, costiveness, a 
dislike for society, or conversation, involuntary sighing, and 
weeping, languor and lassitude upon the ‘gaat exercise. 

Mr, Solomon had applied to the most eminent physi- 
cians who considered it beyond the power of medicine to 
restore him to health; however aw his afMfiction had reduced 
him to a very deplorable condition, and having been re- 
commended by a relative of his to make trial of Dr. Wm. 
Evans medicine, he with difficulty repaired to the office and 
procured a package to which, he says he is indebted for his 
restoration of life, health and friends. He is now enjoying 
all the blessings of health. 

Persons desirous of further information, will be satisfied 
in every particular as to this astonishing cure at Dr. Wm. 
Evans’ Medicine Office, 100 Chatham street New York. 


Mrs, Anne F, Kenny, No. 115 Lewis street, between 
Stanton and Houston, afflicted for ten years with the follow- 
ing distressing symptoms: Acid, eructation, daily spasmod- 
ic, pains in the “head, lose of appetite, palpitation of her 
heart, giddiness and dimness of sight, could not lie on her 
right side, disturbed rest, utter inability of engaging in any 
thing that demanded vigor or courage, sometimes a vision- 
ary idea ofan aggravation of her disease, a whimsieal aver- 
sion to particular persons and places, groundless apprehen- 
sioms of personal danger and poverty, an irksomeness and 
weariness of life, discontented, disquietude on every slight 
occasion, she conceived she could neither die nor live; most 
miserable life, never was any one so bad, with frequent 
mental hallucinations, 

Mr, Kenny had the advice of several eminent physicians, 
and had recourse to numerous medicines but could not ob- 
tain even temporary alleviation of her distressing state, till 
her husband persuaded her to make trial of my mode of 
treatment, 

She is now quite relieved and finds herself not only capa- 
ble of attending to her domestic affairs, hut avows that she 
enjoys as good health at present as she did at any period of 
her existence. 

J. Kenny, husband of the aforesaid Anne Kenny. 

Sworn before me, this 14th day of December, 1836. 

PETER PINCKNEY, Com. of Deeds. 


A letter from Mr. Sheldon P. Gilbert to Dr. Wm, Evans, 
proprietor of the celebrated Camomile Pills: 

Dear Sir—Had the immortal Cowper known the medical 
qualities of the Camomile Plant, he as well as thousands 
since (besides myecit,) would have experienced its wonder- 
The public utility of 
Cowper was blighted in the bud, through the natural effect 
of his nervous debility upon the mental powers, which 
made it necessary for him to seek relief beneath the rural 
shade, but the calm retreat gave his physical nature no re- 
pose, Ifsome one then had known the secret of concentra- 
ting the medical virtues of Camomile, the discoverer would 
have been immortalized with poetic zeal as the benefactor 
of suffering men. 

The above lines were prompted from the effect I have 
experienced from Dr. Wm. Evans’ Camomile Pills, 

Yours, with esteem, SHELDON G. GILBERT. 

Durham, Greene County, New York. 


Dr- Wm. Evans’ celebrated medicine for sale at his prin- 
cipal office 100 Chatham st. New York. General Western 
office 47 Wall st., Louisville, Ky.,—and by S, C. Parkhurst, 
23 Lower Market st., Cincinnati, and by L. D. Barker, Me 
Connelsville; Simpson and Seaman, Malta. E, Short and 
Co., Lowell. J. Mills and Co., Marietta, D. Barber, Ches- 
ter. H.R. Gilmore, Athens, Myers, Crum and Fall, Nel- 
sonville, Myers, Fall and Doty, Logan. Rogers, Martin 
and Co., Circleville. Webster, Melwin and Co., Washing- 
ton. Wm. Hibben, Wilmington. F.and A. 8. Evans, 
Hillsboro, Wm, Bell, Creenfisid. C. and N. Bell, Bain- 
bridge. J. P. Campbell, Chillicothe. Elias Long, Jack- 
son. Tarnerand Porter, Piketon. Calbertsan and ven 


» DM asm Bos ee OM fak* 
bers, W eet Uaion.«* »watiias and Co,, Ba. 


_ «s..4 Hivling and Co., Xenia. 
we ane Go. Springfield. 'T. H. Stevens, Urbana, 
Mcllvain and Harriott, Maysville, Brownand Welch, De- 
laware. J. D. Butler, Marion. Walker and Spining. Belle. 
fontaine. Hugh Thompson, Sidney. Wm. Svott, Piqua- 
Fuller and Day, Troy. Enyart and Acly, Middletown 
Cyrus Johnson, Franklin, Saml. Shoup, Dayton. Mat- 
thias Reiser and Co., Rossville. Earhart and Tapscott, 
Hamilton, J. G. Moore, Madison, Ia. ‘Taly and Penning- 
ton, New Albany, and by Dr. Wm. Evans’ advertised 
agentsin all the principal towns in the United States. 





Dr. Wm. Evans’ celebratod Camomile and Aperient Anti- 
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BEDSTEADS. 


New and Important patented right & left wood screw 
and swelled rail beadsteads manufactured on the corner of 
Eighth and Broadway by H. Boyd, warranted to be the 
best and most convenient bedstead ever in use. Orders 
for the above article, may be addressed to 

HENRY BOYD. 


Cincinnati, Aug. 6, 1839, 26—1f. 


PIANO FORTES, 


Of very superior style, from the House of Stoddard & 
Co., N. York, also a large and fashionable assortment.o 
Vocal and Instrumental Music, just received by Miss Black 
well, and for sale at her residence on East Third st,, between 
Lawrence and Pike, 

January 21, 





L 1—tf;: 
C. DONALDSON & OD S> Ay 
IMPORTERS & DEALERS IN HARDWARE & 
CUTLERY, in allits Varieties. 
No. 18 Main street, Cincinnati. 
N. B—A large assortment of the above goods kep con 


stantly on hand, which they offer for sale, Wholesale and 
Retailon the most favorable terms, 48--tf, 





CAUTION. 

The season of the year is approaching when coughs and 
colds are prevalent. How many of our citizens, in appa- 
rent good health at this time, will, the ensuing winter, by ex- 
posure, imprudence, and more than all, neglect, lay the foun- 
dation of an incurable affection of the lungs. No medicine 
has yet been discovered that so uniformly succeeds in re- 
moving diseases from the lungs, as “Watasia,” Even in some 
apparently hopeless cases, by the use of this medicine, res- 
toration to health has been perfect. 

Every family should provide themselves with so invalua- 
ble a remedy. 

For sale at W. PECK, & Co’s. Drug store, 19 Main st, 
4 doors north of Front, Cincinnati, and at the principal drug 
stores in this city and the United States. 

November, 12, 1839, * 


Anti-slavery Almanacs, 
for 1840. 


Just arrived and for saie at the Ohio Anti-Slavery De- 
pository. Let every Abolitionist take measures to give it 
a wide and thorough circulation. It contains 48 pages, 
with 14 “pictorials,” all for 6 1-4 cents being double the 
matter, at half the price of many kinds offered to the public. 





NEW MAP OF OHIO. 
This new and splendid Map is now in the course of deliv 
ery,and subscribers will be furnished as fast as the agent 
can supply them. 
Extract from the Report of the Committee of the Trus- 
tees and Visitors of common schools of Cincinnati. 
“That they have carefully examined said Map, and the 
highly respectable testimonials in its favor and do not hesi- 
tate in saying that we believe it to be one of the best execu- 
ted and most correct Maps of our state that we have ever 
seen.” - : te 
“Resolved, That the President be authorised to purchase 
thirty copies of Doolittle & Munson’s Map of Ohio, for the 
use of the common schools of Cincinnati.” Which report 
was accepted and resolution unanimously adopted, Mareh 
12, 1839, 
Columbus, June, 8, 1838, 
In compliance with the provisions of an act of the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed Jan.. 27, 1838, We have exhmined 
and do approve of Doolittle & Munsons Map of Ohio, 
JOSEPH VANCE, Gov. of Ohia. 
Canter B. Hantay, Sec. of State; 


The above Map is for sale at the publishers rooms (up 
stairs) corner of Main and 5th st. Cincinnati. Also section- 
al Maps of Iowa, and Wisconsin Territories, pocket maps of 
Indiana, Illinois, and Kentucky. Mitchels large Maps of 
the United States, and World, large Maps of Indiana: 





TO EMIGRANTS AND PURCHASERS OF 
REAL ESTATE. 

A beautiful Country Seat with 50 acres of land in a high 
state of cultivation, six miles from town, and a short distance 
from the Harrison Turnpike, in a respectable and improving 
neighborhood, proverbial for its salubrity. ‘The house’con- 
tains 12 rooms, 2 of which are 20 by 40 fect; it is surroun- 
ded by a gallery 180 feet long and well fitted up with every 
convenience for a genteel family. ‘The residence is in the 
centre of a Paddock and Shrubbery, which communicate 
with a good Garden. The out buildings consist of a wood 
house, acorn crib, a tenant’s- house, 2 large barns, stables 
and sheds, all built in the most substantial manner, and in 
complete repair. ‘here are also a never failing well of ex- 
cellent water, a good cistern, and orchard, and 4 or 5 peren- 
ial springs on the farm. 

A Delightful Country Seat situated in a healthy and gen- 
teel neighborhood, 6 miles from town and close to a M’Ad- 
amized road, with 15 acres of level land; a new Frame house 
built in Cottage style, having 8 rooms, a cellar and a porti- 
coon three sides, There are also a barn, a carriage house, 
a stable, a well with a chain pump, a garden and a paddock 
well planted with fruit and ornamental trees. The land is 
good and well watered with springs. 

A pleasant Country Seat with 44 acres of land, situated 
6 miles from town, close to the Harrison Turnpike, having 
26 acres in cultivation, a new Frame Cottage with 5 rooms, 
2 porticoes anda cellar; also a brick cistern with a-chain 
pump, a well, and a young orchard of sixty choice grafted 
fruit trees. The land is good quality, level and well water- 
ed with springs. The neighborhood is salubrious and res- 
pectable, 

A fertile Parm of 75 acres, situated 12 miles from town, 
having 50 acres in cultivation, an orchard of 170 apple, 
peach and cherry trees, a Frame barn, a Stone spring house, 
a wagon house, a corn crib, and a large Frame house with 
Srooms,a hall,a porch anda cellar. The land consists of 
rich bottom, and a good upland well located for tillage. 

A desirable Farm of 178 acres, situated in Indiana, 2 
miles frum the Ohio, with 75 acres in culture, an excellent 
Brick house with 7 rooms and a cellar; also a commodious 
Frame barn, a stable, a carriage house, a Store milk house, 
an orchard, and a superior garden which has strawberry, as- 
paragus, rhubarb, and raspberry beds; likewise, fig, peach- 
nectarine and quince trees, ‘The land ie very good, and well 
situated for cultivation. 

A desirable Farm of 337 acres, situated 12 miles ffom 
town, upon a M’Adamised road, with 160 acres in cultiva- 
tion, a Brick house having 3 rooms and a cellar; also a 
Frame house with 8 rooms anda cellar; likewise 3 Frame 
barns, two good orchards, an excellent garden having straw- 
Lerry beds, and ornamental trees; also currant and goosber- 
ry bushes, The land is rich, is well watered with springs, 
and consists of fertife bottom and good upland. 

A Farm of 112 acres, located 7 miles from town, vpon a 
good road, having 40 acres in culture, a Frame house with 
5 rooms, a cellar and 2 porches; algo a Frame barn, a well, a 
garden with raspberry, currant, peach and cherry trees,— 
The land is rich and undulating. 

A desirable Farm of 1200 acres, situated 35 miles from 
town, with 250 acres in cultivation, 2 orchards of 10 acres 
each, of apple and peach trees; also a grist and saw mill, a 
hay press,a Stone spring house, 10 Log houses, many 
springs and acreek. ‘The land is very good, level and well 
watered with springs and a creek. This estate is well wor- 
thy the attention of emigrants since it will be sold a great 
bargaim. : 

A good Farm of 510 acres, lecated 34 miles from town, 
upon a State road, having 200 acres in tillage, an orchard of 
1000 apple and peach trees, an excellent Frame barn, a hay 
press, a Frame saw mill, many springs, several Log houses, 
2 wells, a creek, and a valuable hop garden with more than 
5000 hills. The Farm is well fenced, and well situated for 
cultivation, : 

A cheap Farm of 156 acres, 25 miles from town, and 5 
from Harrison, having 30 acres in culture, an orchard of 
100 apple and peach trees, a nursery of 1000 fruit trees of 
various kinds, a small house and materialsfor a barn. The 
land is well situated for tillage, rich quality and well water- 
ed with springs and a creek, ; 

A very handsome »Country Seat, situated 5 miles from 
town, upon a M’Adamised road with 20 acres of land, 10 of 
which are inculture. The improvements consists of an ex- 
cellent Brick house having 10 rooms, a hall, a poreb, and a 
very large cellar; alsoa Briek barn, a carriage house, a 
spring house anda well. The grounds are well stocked 
with choice peach, pear, apple, plam and other fruit trees; 
also a vineyard of Catawba and Cape vines, which produce 
abundant crops of grapes, that yield choice wines. | The land 
is rich and coasists of hill and valley. The situation is 
healthy and the neighborhood respectable. The scenery is 
very picturesque, having a fine view of the Ohio river and 
the Kentucky hills. 

Very many other Farms and Country Seats for sale; also 
several tracts without buildings, near and far from the city. 

Eligible Houses in various parts af the city for sale, 

Capitalists can obtain 10 per cent. interest upon mortgage 
or the best personal security at long periods; or 6 per cent 

10 days sight. ; 
2 soa ieliene of receiving. very from England 
Wales. Ieotess scotiand and other parts of Europe, can 
nave cash paid them in Cincinnati, as soon as the payment 
is advised by the European Bankers. 

English Billsof Exchange, Gold and Bank of England 
Notes bought and sold. 

Farmers and citizens wishing to dispose of their Estates 
will incur no expense unless sales he effected. — 

The experience of more than seven years in the sale of 
Rea} Estate, enables me to furnish correct and valuable in- 
formation to Emigrants, which I shall be happy to give to 
all is; if by letter, postage paid. 

Se cp to... nat 1s ROMAG, EMBRE, 
Estate and Money Agent, No. 11, East 4th St. 





Cicinnati, Ohio,—March, 24,—520f, 





